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Silence from perpetrators as 
evidence of terrorism grows 


DAVID US BORNE 

New fork 
PHIL DAVISON 
Atlanta 

US investigators were yesterday 
moving towards the view that 
the explosion of an airliner 12 
days ago was the result of an ex- 
plosive device, as the nation 
reeled from Saturday's bomb at 
the Olympics. 

Investigators into the crash 
of TWA 800 said they had 
found the front section of the 
aircraft on the ocean floor a full 
mile-and-a-haif away from the 
rest of the wreckage. The dis- 
covery of the forward segment 
of the aircraft, which went down 
south of Long Island with 230 
on board, suggests that it was 
severed from the rest of the air- 
craft by a violent explosion. The 
most bkdy cause was thought 
to be a terrorist bomb placed in 
the airliner's forward cargo 
hold. 

The twin disasters have cast 
a pall of anxiety across the 
whole of America, which, de- 


Attanta bombing 
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Hie making of an 
American terrorist 

. . Page 15 

spite the Oklahoma bomb last 
year, remains unaccustomed to 
terrorism. Adding to the tension 
was an unprecedented series of 
bomb scares occurring in dif- 
ferent comets of the country in 
the few hours after the deto- 
nation of the pipe bomb in Cen- 
tennial Olympic Park. 

Train services were disrupt- 
ed for several hours down the 
length of the east coast after po- 
lice received a bomb threat by 
telephone aimed at Amtrak’s 
Union Station in Washington 
DC. In Seattle, Washington, 
ferry services in Puget Sound 
were similarly suspended and 
two buildings were evacuated af- 
ter two telephone warnings. 

A final determination that 
TWA 800 was indeed the target 
of a criminal conspiracy has not 
yet been made, and will not be, 
until investigators formally rule 
out massive mechanical failure 
as the cause. But the assump- 
tion that a bomb exploded on 
board the plane was strongly re- 
inforced by the discovery of its 
forward section. Pan Am 103 
was downed m 1988 by a bomb 
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placed in the aircraft's front sec- 
tion. One source told the As- 
sociated Press news agency that 
the mystery “has a lot of simi- 
larities to Pan Am 103". 
i No one has credibly claimed 
t responsibility for the blast. As 
l well as international guerrilla 
- groups, US Investigators have 
i said they are considering or- 
t ganised crime, insurance fraud, 
murder, and even suicide, 
t More or less unfamiliar with 

1 terrorist threats until now, the 
■ American public has been tack- 
1 ling the growing sense of vul- 
; nerablity that first arose with the 
World Trade Center bombing in 
L 1983, which killed six. and the 
t Oklahoma City bombing in 
I 1995 that left 169 dead, 
i As pressure builds on politi- 
cians to offer new protection to 
the public, Washington is like- 
ly to turn its fire on its European 
i partners to do more to combat 
i terrorism worldwide. Criticism 
of Europe will top the agenda 
t at an international terrorism 
i summit in Paris tomorrow. 

Newt Gingrich, the Republi- 
can House Speaker, yesterday 
accused Europe of being too 
soft on states considered to be 
sponsors of terrorism by the US. 
such as Iran and Libya. “The 
Europeans consistently refuse 
to recognise that Iran is a spon- 
sor of international terrorism,” 
he said. The European Union 
has, in turn, reacted badly to a 
new American law that calls for 
a US boycott of all foreign 
companies found to have busi- 
ness ties with Libya and Iran. 

But h is within America itself 
that investigators believe they 
wifi find the culprit for Satur- 
day's Atlanta bomb. Jamie 
Gore lick. Deputy Attorney 
General in charge of the in- 
vestigation, said investigators 
were dosely looking at the the- 
ory that an American was re- 
sponsible. “That is one of the 
principal theories we are pur- 
suing,” she said.on NBC’s Meet 
the Press when asked if the FBI 
was looking for a “home-grown 
terrorist”. She told CBS: “We 
have very promising leads, but 
we’re not going to be releasing 
them as we go along.” White 
House chief of staff, Leon 
Panetta, said the 900 FBI agents 
assigned to the case “have a lot 
of leads”. 

The Olympic park was siDl 
closed off and surrounded by 
yellow police tape as forensic 
experts sifted for clues. Atlanta 
has been shaken by the bomb, 
but a decision was taken almost 
immediately to cany on with the 
Olympics. 

Brian Carr, 52, of Freethor- 
pcs, Norfolk; was named yes- 
terday as the one Briton 
seriously hurt in the blast He ’ 
had an operation on Saturday 
to remove shrapnel from his ; 
head and underwent further i 
surgery yesterday. S 


Against the tide: A track official gets in the way of runners at the start of the women’s Olympic marathon yesterday. Fatuma Roba, of Ethiopia, won the race Photograph: Reuter 

False starts end Christie’s 100m dream 


ADAM SZRETER 

Unford Christie’s defence of his 
Olympic 100 metres title end- 
ed in the most frustrating way 
imaginable when he was dis- 
qualified from the final after two 
false starts in the early hours of 
yesterday morning, and Cana- 
da’s Donovan Bailey took the 
gold medal in a world record 
time of 9.84sec. 

Christie initially refused to ac- 


cept the decision, remaining by 
his blocks until, foofbaD-styJe, 
he was shown the red card by 
the tournament referee. Bailey, 
the world champion, look full 
advantage of the situation, edg- 
ing the two favourites, Frankie 
Fredricks of Namibia and Alo 
Boldon of Trinidad, into second 
and third places. 

Christie was understandably 
distraught, but after he had 
had time to recover from the 


shock he said: 'Tin feeling pret- 
ty rotten but I can’t go around 
moping. I have a responsibility 
as team captain. 1 can’t let how 
I feel reflect on anyone else. I 
also have the 2(XJm to go for and 
you can bet your bottom dollar 
I will be giving it my best shot.” 

Jonathan Edwards, Britain's 
best hope for an athletics gold 
medal, hadi to settle for silver in 
the triple jump after the Amer- 
ican Kenny Harrison set an 


Olympic record of 18.09 metres, 
Edwards, the world record 
holder and the only other man 
to have jumped over 18 metres, 
managed a season’s best 
17.88m. Edwards, a deeply re- 
ligious man, said: “Silver may 
seem like failure, but to me it 
was a great success. I am 
chuffed to bits. I have come out 
of this with something better 
than gold. I have come out of 


ter relationship with God and 
that’s important to me.” 

Earlier Harrison’s girlfriend, 
Gail Dcvers, narrowly retained 
her 100m title as she and Mer- 
lene Ottey of Jamaica were 
both given times of 10.94. The 
times were then broken down 
further and tbe American was 
given the gold by five thou- 
sandths of a second. 

Sally Gunnell safely negoti- 


Police chief wants 
legalised brothels 


h a better person and with a bet-- ated the first round in the de- 


Labour MPs seek 
“independence’ 


fence of her400m hurdles title 
yesterday, but Liz McColgan 
finished a disappointing 16th in 
the women’s marathon. 

There was a bonus for Great 
Britain and io particular the 
swimmer Nick Gillingham, who 
was awarded a bronze medal af- 
ter Russia's Andrei Korneyev 
was yesterday stripped of third 
place in the men’s 200m breast- 
stroke for failing a drugs test 
Reports. Sports Section 



JASON BENNETTO 

Crim’e Correspondent 

One of Britain’s most senior po- 
lice officers has called for the 
legalisation of brothels. 

In a interview with the Inde- 
pendent, Keith Hellawell. Chief 
Constable of West Yorkshire po- 
lice, described the current laws 
on prostitution as “absurd”. 
He said licensed brothels would 
get prostitutes off the streets, al- 
low thorough health checks 
and could be taxed. They would 
also help stop children becom- 
ing involved in the sex industry. 

“As a society we have to start 
thinking in different way's. I 
think the time has come to have 
legalised brothels that can be 
properly controlled,” be said. 

His proposals, which have 
growing support among sections 
of the police, were immediate- 
ly condemned by the chairman 
of the House of Commons' 
Home Affairs Select Commit- 
tee who said they were the first 
step towards a moral decline 
and would encourage more 
women to become prostitutes. 

At present, it is only illegal for 
a prostitute to work in a public 

E l ace. A woman selling sex on 
er own in a single premise is 



not breaking the law. Only when 
two or more women work from 
a private property is it deemed 
a brothel which is illegal. 

“By outlawing some forms of 
prostitution we are operating 
double standards. It's either 
morally wrong or its not,” Mr 
Hellawell said. “From a moral 
standpoint 1 don’t support h and 
would rather it did not happen, 
but it does, and I think the le- 
gal controls we currently have 
are not realistic. 

“I think we ought to have 
legally controlled brothels. We 


ought to control prostitution for 
the security of the females and 
to safeguard health. [Brothels] 
could also be taxed and the 
Government could get some 
revenue for iL I can’t see any 
disadvantages except tbe one 
that says prostitution is wrong." 

Mr Hellawell pointed to Ed- i 
inburgh council’s policy of li- . 
censing saunas and massage 
establishments that are known 

to be used by prostitutes as an 
example of a possible way for- 
ward. And he admitted that his 
own officers were tin likely to 
target such premises. “Like 
most forces unless we have 
complaints about a particular 
establishment we generally 
leave them alone,” he said. 

Sir Ivan Lawrence, the Tory 
chairman of tbe Home Affairs 
Select Committee of MPs, is 
strongly opposed to changing 
the existing law. “There’s always 
been pressure from those who 
want to weaken the social fab- 
ric of society,” he said. “If you 
make something legitimate you 
give a push and encourage that 
activity. We should hold on to 
the barriers [in society] for as 
long as we can.” 

Why police are turning 
a blind eye, page 2 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

A rising number of backbench 
Labour MPs are backing a plan 
to issue a “declaration of inde- 
pendence” from tbe party lead- 
ership, saying they will retain the 
right to organise and speak for 
themselves if Tony Blair forms 
the next government 

Several MPs intend to re- 
spond to Mr Blair’s crackdown 
on internal dissidents by insist- 
ing on their right to “democra- 
tic debate". Donald Dewar, 
Labour chief whip, is sending 
warning letters to three MPs af- 
ter their allegations last week 
that shadow Cabinet elections 
were “nobbled". Mr Dewar has 
threatened to withdraw the 
whip from persistent rebels - 
suspending their membership of 
the parliamentary party. 

Paul Flynn, MP for Newport 
West, fought back at the week- 
end by writing to fellow MPS 
inviting them to set up a “1996 
Committee” of Labour back- 
benchers modelled on the Con- 
servative 1922 Committee. This 
would provide a direct channel 
for tbe views of backbenchers 
to a Labour government. 

Mr Flynn told the Indepen- 
dent: “We need a 1922 Com- 


mittee where the leader comes 
only by invitation.” He was re- 
acting to the announcement that 
the make-up of the “liaison 
committee", which would act as 
a bridge between a Labour 
government and backbenchers, 
was being reviewed. Unlike the 
Tbry 1922 Executive Commit- 
tee, it would include the leader, 
deputy leader, chief whip and 
ministers as well as six elected 
backbench representatives. 

The 1922 was formed in the 
year Tory backbenchers forced 
the break-up of Lloyd George’s 
wartime coalition government 
and ousted Austen Chamberlain 
as Tbry leader. 

Mr Flynn warned that unless 
backbenchers were allowed 
their own voice, “there will be 
an almighty split". Although he 
is regarded as a maverick, his 
views are supported by many 
mainstream MPs in private. 

After tbe shadow Cabinet 
election results were announced 
last Wednesday, Mr Blair’s 
spokesman said a long-running 
review of the rules of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party would 
lead to a new “code of conduct" 
for Labour MPs and new 
arrangements for “consulta- 
tion” in government. 

Deforce rebellion, page 2 


Ulster talks gloom 

The return of violent sectari- 
anism in Northern Ireland af- 
ter 18 months of peace is one 
of the main problems that the 
all-party peace talks, due to start 
in earnest in Stormont today, 
will have to tackle. Page 6 

Anarchy warning 

The Indonesian armed forces 
commander warned of the 
dangers of anarchy yesterday, a 
day after riots left at least two 
people dead and buildings in 
Jakarta gutted by fires. Page 9 

Ambulance revamp 

A system to prioritise 999 calls 
and cut ambulance response 
times for life-threatening cases, 
has been unveiled. Page 5 
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Labour’s disciplinary line: MPs expected to abstain but backbench troops may well mutiny 

Blair faces test on defence vote 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Tony Blair's tough disciplinary 

foe for Labour MPS will be test- 
ed in one of the first votes in the 
Commons when the House re- 
turns after the summer recess 
on 14 October. 

The Labour leader is ex- 
peeted to order his troops to ab* 
stain in the annual vote on the 
defence estimates, to avoid be- 
ing cast as being "‘weak on de- 
fence". Already one MP has 
said he will defy the whip. Uew 
Smith. MP for Blaenau Gwent, 
told the Independent he would 
vote against the defence esti- 
mates. “If the whips office is go- 
ing to start disciplining people 
when we’re on a three-line 
whip to abstain, then FU be dis- 
ciplined for voting against a Tory 
government, and the leadership 
must ask where they're taking 
the party," he said. 

Mr Blair's drive to assert 
discipline over his MPs in 
preparation for government 
was rejected by several other 
backbenchers yesterday. 

David Winnick, MP for Wal- 
sall North, said: “I hope we’re 
not going back to Lhe pre- 
Harold Wilson days of harsh dis- 
cipline. In 1955 Hugh GailskeU 
tried to have Nye Bevan ex- 
pelled. In 1961 Michael Foot 
and four others had the whip re- 
moved. A democratic party 
should allow debate. Once 
you start threatening to take the 
whip away it causes nothing but 
trouble." 

Mr Smith, who succeeded 
Foot and Bevan as MP for the 
South Wales mining seat for- 
merly called Ebbw Vale, said: 
"What the party needs is not dis- 
cipline but socialism." 

Leadership hints last week 
that the review of the rules of 
the Parliamentary Labour Par- 
ty (PLP) would produce a harsh 
new disciplinary code were ac- 
companied by veiled threats 
from Donald Dewar, Labour 
chief whip, that persistent rebels 
would be suspended from the 
PLP. 

He said that backbench MPs 
would have new rights if Labour 
were in government, but added: 
“Along with those rights must go 



Tough stance: The Labour leader at his constituency home at Trimdon, near Middlesbrough, at the weekend 


responsibilities to sustain that 
government." Asked whether 
he would withdraw the whip 
from those who did not, he said' 
“[ certainly hope it doesn’t be- 
come a common feature." 

A senior Labour whip point- 
ed out that the PLP already put 
Labour MPs under a duty “to 
refrain from personal attacks 
upon colleagues orally or io 
writing* 1 . 


But he said there were “gaps” 
in the rules, in that there was no 
requirement for MPs to be 
contactable, and no general re- 
quirement not to bring the par- 
ty into disrepute. 

The reforms are defended by 
Nick Brown, deputy chief whip, 
in an article in next month’s 
Fabian Review, in which he 
says: “It is a matter of co-op- 
erative working, not of thought- 


policing” He adds: “Sniping 
in the press, the leaking of sen- 
sitive party documents and the 
practice of unattributed brief- 
ing should have no part in a co- 
hesive political party serious 
about governing the country.” 

But Ken Livingstone, one of 
the objects of the Labour lead- 
ership's disapproval, fold the In- 
dependent attempts to suppress 
public disagreements were a 


“sneak's charter". He said: 
“Everyone will talk off the 
record, and they'll be nastier 
comments. It is bizarre to gp 
down that road." 

Most 1 alarming for Labour 
backbenchers was the sugges- 
tion , made by a spokesman for 
Mr Blair, that the "liaison com- 
mittee” of front and back- 
benchers, which acts as a 
channel of communication dur- 


Pbotograph: Ted Ditchbum 


tag a Labour government, was 
being “reviewed”. 

Under the last Labour gov- 
ernment. this committee was a 
tame body, consisting of seven 
ministers, including James 
P-allaghan, the prime minister, 
six backbenchers elected by the 
entire PLP, one elected Labour 
ieer and the chairman of the 


peer 

PLP. 


‘Greater equality’ to benefit the poor 


JTony Blair moved yesterday 
to try to meet one of the main 
complaints of his critics in the 
Labour Party - that he is 
ignoring the poor - as he 
sought to justify new discipli- 
nary measures for Labour 
MPs. 

“1 believe in greater equali- 
ty. If the next Labour govern- 
ment bas not raised the living 
standards of the poorest by the 
end of its time in office, it will 


have foiled," he wrote in the 
independent on Sunday , This is 
a significant move in the 
direction advocated by the par- 
ty's former deputy leaden Roy 
Hatters fey, one of Mr Blair’s 
sternest critics. 

The Government has only 
recently been forced to admit of- 
ficial figures show the poorest 
temta of society are worse off in 
real terms after 17 years in 
which wealth was supposed to 


“trickle down” to them. 

But Mr Blair continued to 
chaBenge Labour’s left wing by 
saying that raising the level of 
state benefits would not help the 
poor. 

“It is not a few pounds more 
benefit the poor need, but a job, 
skill or opportunity.” 

He set this ne^ specific test 

for a Labour government while 
appealing to the left of his own 
party: “Hare faith. That is 


my message to critics on the 
left.” He added that the five 
eaify pledges in the New life for 
Britain manifesto, whidb win go 
to a ballot of all party members 
after this autumn’s conference, 
were not “the limits of what we 
have to offer”. 

The pledges “may be dis- 
missed in some quarters as 
tokens, but they would produce 
genuine benefit to ordinary 
people: reduce class sizes. 


abolish the internal market in 
the NHS to cot waiting times, 
250,000 young people off the 
dole, fast-track punishment to 
persistent young offenders, 
economic stability to protect 
family incomes”. 

He added: “In each area 
of poliq; there is a dear dis- 
tinction between Tory and 
Labour, but for once on terri- 
tory that is popular and of our 
choosing." 


Most of the interna] opposi- 
tion to the Labour government 
came from the parfy's national 
executive. Mr Blair has taken 
action to avert a repeat of that 
conflict too. Tom Sawyer, gen- 
eral secretary of the party, has 
floated a number of ideas for 
changing the role and structure 
of the national executive if 
Labour is in government after 
the next election. 

Suggestions include a re- 
quirement on it to support a 
Labour government, diluting 
trade-union representation with 
councillors and grassroots rep- 
resentatives of local parties, 
and moving to quarterly rather 
than monthly meetings. 
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Police turn blind eye to ‘brothels’ 
as prostitutes come in from cold 

Jason Bennetto on a new era for the sex industry 


For years, there has been a se- 
cret conspiracy between pros- 
titutes and the police. 

Providing the public is not 
disturbed, increasing numbers 
of police forces are content to 
allow women to sell sex from 
saunas, massage parlours and 
private rooms. 

This arrangement has even 
been formalised in some cities 
such as Edinburgh where the 
quasi-brothels have been given 
entertainment licences by the lo- 
cal authority and the police 
only intervene where there are 
complain ts from the public. 

But as a growing number of 
prostitutes choose off-street 
work, one of the country's most 
senior police officers believes it 
is time the Government and lo- 
cal authorities went all the way 
and legalised brothels. 

The proposal, by Keith 
HeHaweil, West Yorkshire's 
Chief Constable, is certain io 
outrage certain sections of so- 
ciety, and most politicians 
would probably still consider .the 
measure as electoral suicide. 
However, there has been a fun- 
damental change in attitude. 
Prostitutes are no longer sim- 
ply cast as wicked sinners who 


corrupt Issues of health and ex- 
ploitation have oome to the fore. 

The extent to which the po- 
lice no longer consider the use 
of saunas, massage parlours 
and flats, by prostitutes as a pri- 
ority, or even much of a prob- 
lem. was revealed in a recent 
survey of about 30 of the coun- 
try's 40 vice squads. The work 
by the Centre of C riminology at 
Middlesex University, found 
an increasingly tolerant attitude. 
Officers often stated that their 
main priorities were to “dean 
up the streets - not to police 
sex”. And they considered that 
off-street prostitution posed 
few law-anu-order problems. 

Half of the squads effective- 
ly ignored them and only in- 
tervened when the public 
complained. Areas in which 
this policy prevailed included: 
Bristol, Bradford, Cambridge, 
Coventry, Essex, Greater Man- 
chester, Hampshire, Liverpool. 
Middlesbrough, Northampton, 
North Staffordshire, LSwke-on- 
Trent, Plymouth and Wolver- 
hampton. 

So far. only Edinburgh has of- 


fered a model of how a system 
of legalised brothels could work. 
By licensing, saunas and massage 
parlours, the authorities in Lhe 
city ensure high standards of 
health, safety and hygiene. En- 
vironmental health, fire and 
police officers approve the suit- 
ability of the premises. While 
this does not officially allow* such 
businesses to operate as broth- 
els, along with an unspoken po- 
lice policy of tolerance, it has 
resulted in a regulated sex in- 
dustry. 

Edinburgh's licensing con- 
vener, Douglas Keir, is candid 
about the position: "Wc can'! 
and don't license saunas for 
prostitution." he said. “What we 
have here arc some saunas 
which appear to be selling sex. 
if they arc not causing problems 
in a locality, and if there are no 
local complaints, then wc are 
happy. If there are complaints, 
then we will investigate, but it’s 
not a priority for us to look into 
unfounded allegations." 

He went on: “The saunas 
seemed lo have found a market 
over the years and it's obvious 


what the market is for, but the 
police cake exactly the same line 
as us. ft is not a priority for 
them. In fact, a while ago we had 
a group of senior police officers 
from Bradford who came lo Ed- 
inburgh to study the situation." 

Birmingham and Bristol are 
believed lo he considering fol- 
lowing their lead. 

Prostitutes and organisations 
that represent them have Jong 
argued for changes in the law. 
There is concern that with the 
current drift towards unregu- 
lated off-street prostitution, 
women and girls are even more 
vulnerable to attack than on the 
street where at least they can 
call for help. 

In the near future, more po- 
lice forces are likely to adopt the 
policy of turning a blind eye, es- 
pecially with the public and 
politicians demanding greater 
action against mure visible 
crimes, such as burglary, mug- 
gings, and assaults. 

But the prospect of a radical 
change in the taw remains dim 
as long as the issue is considered 
fundamentally a moral question. 


Two people held after boy’s abduction 


MATTHEW BRACE 

Detectives were questioning 
two people yesterday after a 
weekend rampage of violent 
crime in which a lari driver was 
stabbed and a six-ycar-old boy 
abducted at knife point. 

A man aged 56 and a 2S-year- 
Old woman were arrested on 
Saturday after police used a 
spiked Stinger tyre deflation sys- 
tem to slop a stolen lari and res- 
cue the child. 

During the chase across 
Hampshire and Wiltshire, a 
policeman was threatened with 


K. 


a knife and a dog was killed 
The lari driver told police 
that be was hijacked at knife- 
point after collecting a couple 
from the White Hart pub near 
Petersficld, Hampshire, They 
forced him to drhe lo Salisbury 
in Wiltshire, where he was 
stabbed as he tried to push them 
from his white Renault tied. The 
couple dumped him at Salisbury 
railway station and stole the car. 
About 30 minutes later, the 
car was spotted by a police pa- 
trol car near Shipion Bellinger, 
on the Wiltshirc-Hampsliire 
border, where police said PC 


Ted Reynolds was threatened 
with a knife. 

The car then slopped in ibe 
village of Shipton Bellinger 
where a woman was ap- 
proached at her home. When 
she refused to open her door, 
her pet cocker spaniel was 
stabbed to death in front ofher. 

The car then stopped outride 
the Boot pub in the village and 
took the six-year-old bny, who 
was playing outside with his 
brother. The pub landlord said 
the boys were plajing on their 
bikes when the younger broth- 
er was snatched at knife point. 


Lee Turland, 34, said be and 
the boys’ father joined the po« 
lice car chase, which ended al- 
most 15 miles away near the 
entrance to the Savemake For- 
est, near Marlborough. 

"It was horrendous," said 
Mr Turland. "You don’t expect 
something so awful to happen 
in a rural English village like 
ours." 

The boy was taken to hosp- 
ital for a check-up and last 
night was with his parents at a 
friend's home, still shocked and 
talking about “the woman with 
a knife". 


t. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 

j0 # d< f ffiSSff*? « • 2d ”°“e to “”‘l 0u ‘, Of • 

Hospital. nurse, was 

boyfriend Andrew Scott* in 

third youth, aged 19, was p Complaints 

Lincolnshire pobce sard The P^ce^p 

^-TTbeywere a sup^coupie ‘-'re^IJy^er^/ dedicated 

,o each other" 

manager of ftagewo Sandpp p f a soo d 

25T ^^reUmely 1 ?pse. about it, very, 
very distressed." 

A conservative MP has been ordered to declare in 
the Reeister of Members’ Interests the help given 
,o Mm £Ss to stave off potential bankruptcy and 

a SS c— ee on ^dardsand. 
privileges backed a report by the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Standards Sir Gordon Downey, 
that Roy Thomason, MP for Bromsgrove, had 
received a substantial declarable benefit fr°®^ anks 
which was not normally available to members of the 



suggested that senior Conservatives, 
former Cabinet minister Lord [Younger, met the ; MP 
creditors to help prevent bankruptcy and t?srt>pa 
by-election being called. Mr Thomason, said in the 
report to have liabilities of £6m, has agreedto > 
register the interest but claimed it was a technical 
complaint. Michael Streeter 

C ommuters face another dose of misery today 

because of tbe latest strike by London 

Underground drivers, with the prospect of industrial 
action on the railways to add to the travel chaos. The 
capital’s tube network is expected to be at a virtual 
standstill for the third time in the past fortnight 
because of a joint walk-out by members of ASiei ana 
the Rail Maritime and Transport union in a bitter 
dispute over working hours. More Ttibe strikes are 
planned throughout August and into September. 

In an attempt to mitigate the misery, a car-shanng 
hotline l telephone 0191 222 0090) has been set up by 
the RAC and Freewbeelers to try to cut down on the 
number of vehicles travelling into London on Tube 
strike davs. 

David Aaronovitcb interviews Lew Adams, 
general secretary of Aslef , page 14 

T he Citizen’s Charter should cease to be a one- 
way street, one of the scheme’s more vehement 
supporters said yesterday. Roderick Nye, Director of 
the Social Market Foundation said that in future the 
Charter should place demands on the public to use 
services responsibly - and not just confer rights on 
the public and responsibilities on the services. 

The Citizen's Charter - five years old this month - 
was set up to make clear people's rights from public 
services, and to make the services more responsive. 
While it has succeeded ia that, Mr Nye argued, "the 
contract has been almost exclusively one-sided'*. 
Complaints from GPs about unreasonable demands 
for night visits, from schools about uninterested 
parents, and from hospitals that patients fail to turn 
up for booked appointments, show that che public has 
responsibilities too, he said, and it is time they were 
spelt out in the charter. Nicholas Timmins 
■ The Citizen ’s Charter Five Years On, SMF, 20 Queen 
Anne's Gate, London SW1H 9AA 

L ady Sarah Ctiatto, daughter of Princess Margaret 
and Lord Snowdon, gave birth to a son yesterdav, 
just over a fortnight after Lady Sarah, 31, and her ' 
husband Daniel celebrated their second wedding 
anniversary. A statement from Kensington Palace 
said: “Lady Sarah Cbatto gave birth to a son this 
morning, weighing 71b i^oz. Both Lady Sarah and the 
baby are doing well fi was too early to announce a 
name for the baby, the spokesman said. 

A couple posted as missing for three days 

arrived at their daughter's home yesterday 
unharmed and unaware that the police had been 
notified of their disappearance. 

Joseph King and his wife Mary had been 
jU lhe.r daughter Edith Cooped home “ c" we 
Cheshire, last Thursday but did not turn up. Mrs 
Cooper contacted the police, who interviewed friends 
and neighbours, and broadcast appeals on na 

Without telling anyone, the coCSfe hud « , 

Dyfed for a .hrec-day jaum ,a”S u 7 ff,r ™ 
Llandudno and Rhyl. Mrs Cooper said: “We feared 
the worst, then when they turned uo ai Inn-kr FCd 
I was furious with them boih!" M r 
apologise to the police, said: ** I feeJsos topfo!” t0 


A harmful greenhouse-effect gas nrnH., k 

power stations could be safclv TjifonsPri f ? by 
millions of years in rocks deep bclowS Ni ° f 
British scientists claim. P the ^ ori h Sea, 

Researchers from the Briiish Geological . 
who are investigating ways to reduce ey 

emissions say the icchnoloev ulre-sri,, s » r ? enh «use ga .s 
compress carbon dioxide imb a liq^anH^ 10 ■ 
underground. According to the sciemU»« d i >,pe “ 
rocks under the North Sea could bJ «™w\ pcrmeab,e 
amounts of the gas, preventing ii “ t0 ? l ° rc va ®t 
atmosphere to contribute in elohai en . ler >ng the 
thousands of years the gas would «i^?i Tn !!? s - ° ver 
As a side benefit, the gas cauM 
depleted ail fields where the remainiEo^ ®R e . d ,nt0 * 
thick to be extracted under normal cimmT*- IS to ° 

gas would thin the oil, allowing” lobe^eiover^* 1 


winners are celebrating the 89ih m - 
ten* jackpot of £9.6 million. The wi n ^ aUonal 
rs were 13. 21, 45, 2, 19, 32 with oL c n V nfi 

T. Each Ifli-lrnnl the hnnu 


F our 
Lottery 

number Each jackpot w’innCT ifll reMive' , £->"jl b “' 11 ‘s 
. toother 59 people had five numbeis and th t e’ 240 - 
ball and they each win £50,132. Those who m , b i. 0T1Us 
five numbers totalled 1,656 and they get £In“i chcd 
Almost 70.000 people managed to get four 16 each - 
numbers. The 69,564 winners each get £ 5 g a „j 
another 1,220,187 get £10 each. " d 
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Middle aged women? Not any more 


“Youth's a stuff wiD oot endure” 
William Shakespeare pro- 
claimed. Bui that was m the days 
when life expectancy was half 
what it is now. In the late *Qtn 
century youth is enduring and 
enduring and enduring, and 
middle age has been abolished. 

The “mid youth" society --its 
replacement - has dislingu*bed 
members. Goldie Hawn, Helen 
Mirren and Joanna Luinley nave 
aB celebrated their 50th birthdays 
in the last year, and their appeal 

is greater than ever. 

Ms Lumley may have first 
achieved fame m the 1970s 
with the Afar Avengers butwjU 
be remembered for her 1990s 
triumph — the chain-smoking, 
coke-sniffing, drunkard Patsy in 
A bsaluteh’ Fabulous. Ms Mirren 
has been working for the Roy- 
al Shakespeare Company since 
her 20s but had her greatest suc- 
cess as Detective Inspector 
Jane Tennison in Prime Suspect. 
Last week Ms Hawn, with a ca- 
reer of 30 years behind her, was 
photographed in London lookr 
^ ing amazing in a see-through T- 
• shirt and figure-hugging 

trousers. Her partner, Kurt 
Russell, has described her as “a 
phenomenon. She looks 35 and 
a healthy looking 35 as well. 

They are not the only ones. 
Susan Sarandon, 49, won her 
Best Actress Oscar this year tor 
Dead Man WaBdng and Jane Fon- 
da. 58, has gone through the ca- 
aCTObiCS EUTU aiW 
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revolutionary auu » * — 

to billionaire Ted Turner. 

But while we have grown up 
with the image that Hollywood 
stars never fade, they just get an- 
other facelift,, the signs are 
equally strong in real life. 

Opening photo albums at a re- 
cent family party wsa shock: 1 
looked at pictures from 1971 at 
my aunt’s wedding, My re'®- 

boos looked middle-aged Glanc- 
ing at my mother, Carys, across 


Glenda Cooper, 25, pictured above with 
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20 years younger than them. _ 

Nearly 30 years separate my 
mother and but took at ib 
together and it seems half that 
And she is not the only one. The 
concept of the 40-year-old 

woman worn out by yean of ^^^B 

childbirth, settling down for a 

fflS5S£SSS!*5 , ,, , ■ W 

MThS&'SRSJ' . 4 Kr ... 

„ aoldl# H „ n . .ph.nom.non "o look, 3B; Oocr-wlnno, Mr«n 
Enduring youth: (From loft) Goldie Haw , of retaining rigid [TT 

°?*3 e £ sKSSKfpS I 

ffiSSfise T-»asfB Sswes ? 1 

“"^•TTKSSK ““°*^ bi|Sa> “- 0! ' "JBSRdSaffc-- ouacandtheBeatgene^on, | 




wm ms mis mm 

^SlS r .-D5.S&. b0 "n 0 i^o.c SoS - sasfetgKg 

scribed in the report ^ana- mis ^ about cue mfive n o longer young, there * a « u ?^ N ^ 


5 -Tg on. and Helen Mirren, star of ‘Prim. Suep^ 

Sarandon; Joanna Lumley, star from the 1970s and 


Our 3-in-l healthcare plan 
offers unn so much for so little 


fraaSKSSKfc. Kfi-issass ^^-“J2£3: ?KSfB5”F?S 

sfisg wm 

they’re 1 entering nd^t notbe J-, a ppenS When time mOVeS on. SS’the^perymnr-^MO 
S„:Sr You have to keep being young’ 

sSsssksb sssSifcs Ssusat* a;S c 

£»£« 3^ 

gss&S SSSgg tfesi g^SS 




From your first contact to aetding ytrur d^Jf ^ 

in the event of a disabling or &«1 aeddent 

Yet aU three of these valuable benefits are yours at a 

very qffordable monthly cosL 

ui e T ve put extra cover and extra care ito a 
experience of inauraice into onr 

healthcare plan. — 


in what we do, not ^frat we • /--jt-ndto have done so since 
“Age-specific activities used or early 20s), 

to tefl us how oldwewere.li marriages or part- 

m.ocHnn of ^cringyour age . «nth someone 


L* ? 



A Piivate Medical Insurance 

1 FuUcover for the hospital care you need, when 
need ll ‘ 

ts^ apcaxs - 

Accident Insurance 

y Alump sum in the event of a disabling or fatal 


^lumpstmin tlw^xntofadiMbUiig or 6ial accident. 
* Available only to persons up to 60 years of age 

m ... ftdWfV/ 


iook iw — • — - socio-econuuii^ ^ 

“KSSSSL.*-*; " e of*°rh" 

S A^rd, risk «e have to^mn 


Wouldn't find 40-year-olds ^oungTr people, 

gaging in strenuous F^smokeW in the case 

^-S-rSlMd of^pospmenopausal women. 


^Si3 *SS 53 & 

assas^ 




SStlSMg s-Ss^iSTM: 
fe"^ b ner gjg- 


‘‘‘Avaiiatne omy uj -i 

t gome benefits are subject to a qualifying period 

Alt 3 i *lf ora sntaU mon/bfy S “” 1 ’ 

« from Le&al & General 


PHONE i s I REF quoting Ki r ^ 


ffigSs." 

iS3aa«as 


:-?.ll^hbose your (^ 01 ® 

;: wns^y- Genes and bone 
c .sajuefrire always win out. 


^ ym OTTisonfi else, to 9P 

the vyony. of su^x* marks. ^ p 
-3.Honrionetha^^ ^ 

ortest£ SS2^S^by ft- m* 

Teresa Gorman swea*® u y 


6-I*csstDkiU.EvenM&S 

have brought themselves: up 

todate. 

7. vfateh Top of the Pops 
again, htost of the bands 
on it wfll be your agp any- 


a 4 Desert your own genera- 
Son arid 

tw yto 0 -mffi5« m e as,tie 

man you fee^- 

5 . Johi a gym. Regular^" 

can’t be beaten (^so 

gx^tbrme^toyboys). 

:HRrafl»eaw 


S. f^tgardOTn&Nto: 
nopoly and quiet 1 ^^. 
Relive Saturday NjgJrt reuer 
instead. 

9 . If in doubt^ cheaL gee 
rifts, tummy tucks ... o«y- 
one else does it 

10 . Remember 
of Bernard 

is ahvsys 15 years oWer 
than you are. 


ber “about^l per cent 01 me , 

^As^pray that my mother has 

to me, the qu^uon ofthefu 
tore remains. Can we aU con- 
tinue to get younger smd 

Gtav's picture eventually be 

smashed? . . 

Don’t w'ony, is the answM. 
The fab 50s have a long way to 
eo yet, as demonstrated by 
Noel Coward's Elsie, who elu- 
cidates the most important 
points of acting your age m 
die 1938 production Set 10 

talked about growing old 

g ^Sd ll £lsre, who’s seventy- 

four . r W ! 

Said 4 A: it’s a question ot be- 
ing sincere, , 

And B: if you re supple 

VTiu've nothing to fear’. 

' Then she swung upside dcwu 
from a glass chandelier. 

I couldn't have liked it more. 


UNO Oi l MORE TODAY. PHONE " ' / /X 

0800 560560 


Send to legal 

.SURNAME 

FORENAMEtS) 

ADDRESS — 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY 9AM - ^ ^ 


- ^nngT RR7547 Hove, East Sussex, BN3 1BR 
"^General - Healthcare, FREEPOST BB7M7, ^ 

(MW MRiyMLsw».* I Please send me a persona* tp**~*» 

1 710 obligation mfnrmailon \uu bay 


^postcode. 
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advertisement 



S „ evldent w people want change, leaders who tell them the truth, men and women 


Who live honestly.' 


Here I 

Stand! 


dr. MORRIS CERULLO will be in 
Britain in August this year to speak at 
Mission to London. 

He has presented the Christian gospel 
to more people in more countries 
throughout the world than any other 
Christian Evangelist with perhaps the 
exception of DrJJilly Graham. He has 
led Missions to Britain every year since 


1961 and for the past four years he has 
been the leading speaker at Earls Court 
Much criticised by sceptics in British 
media over style and content of his 
Ministry he continues his untiring 
efforts to reach vast regions of the world 
with the Christian GospeL 
The foflowing article is the result of his 
very deep concern for Britain. 


whan OnA find railed me to preach the Gospel of Christ to the people of Britain, I had many misgivings. I 
When Bridsh people to be insular, cold, unwelcoming and wary of anything from 

potato. But God in^Lmsukd.le fashion m* h <tar to m. dm Briarn «. m»i 

"!£££*■ «> Lorion. .hifly fi« ago. mu held to a man,™* a d» Heptat & Caste-, ««= now 
occupied by a shopping complex. 

Like others I often weep over the 
vicious attacks on men, women and 
children in cities throughout the land. 

Over the growing number of homes in 
desperate poverty and even worse. 

those wrecked by 



Poor, needy people came to the 
event in their thousands. Many of 
them were new British residents 
drawn from the far flung reaches of 
the Commonwealth. They had come 
to Britain to help 
rebuild the Mother 
country after a devas- 
tating war. but 
because of the colour 
of their skin they 
found themselves to 
be unwelcome for- 
eigners living 

amongst an anxious, 
deeply troubled white 
population. They 

made themselves our 
friends and we loved 
them all. They wel- 
comed us freely into 
their heads and 
homes and I am so grateful to God that 
he helped us through Christ to mend 
mined lives, broken homes and sick 
bodies. From those dear people in the 
1960’s and 1970’s my wife Theresa 
and 1 have made so many friends. 

Each year for three and a half 
decades we have returned to Britain 
compelled by the plight of so many 
needy people. Each year in our School 
of Ministry we have trained thousands 
of Christian men and women of every 
age and from every social strata - to 
share their Christian experience with 


“l have come 
to love very 
deeply the 
people of these 
great British 
islands 


divorce, where chil- 
dren join die never 
ending queue of suf- 
fering. In whatever 
glamorous way the 
story is told in Britain 
by those who should 
know better, when a 
parent leaves the 
marital home for 
greener fields the 
hearts of children are 

broken. We weaken 
their characters. We 
cause their delin- 
quency. We.preparo- 
bty damage their Eves. There is no 
excuse for us. When God made the 

fondly unit He made if for life. When. 

unwise rulers undermine it through 
the weakening of the marriage bond 
they show scant care for the people 
whom they claim to represent 
My wife and I are no strangers to 
grief. When 1 was a mere infant my 
mother died and along with my broth- 
er and sisters I was placed in a Jewish 

orphanage. The agony, the grief, the 
tears, longing for a mothers aims and 
a fathers love. 


of Salvationists he tirelessly, worked 
to eradicate poverty, unemployment 
and alcoholism. Britain has more 
nnmftc Hint these etched in its history 
rtinti perhaps any other like nation on 
earth. Ordinary, home loving men and 
women whose compassion compelled 


For eleven months of every year I 
travel the world, bolding crusades, 
missions and training schools 
because, together with my many part- 
ners, 1 care for the people. I am com- 
pelled to share the precious Gospel of 
my Saviour Jesus Christ with every 


Christian culture what force has taken 
possession of the most powerful mass 
media in die land to preclude the 
Christian church advertising its aae 
theology. Yon cannot buy advertis- 
ing time on British Television to 





audit UA.U " . ■■■■.nnanf 

friends and neighbours. Many of the Just a few years ago my youngest 



Buckingham Palace - Suffered Destructive Times. 


graduates from our schools have 
become Christian Ministers them- 
selves. Others have found practical 
outlets for their Christianity as teach- 
ers. nurses, doctors and social 
workers. 

During my years as a Christian 
Evangelist I have come io love very 
deeply the people of these great 
British islands. I have mourned over 
the tragedies that have struck at hearts 
and lives - Lockerbie. Hillsborough, 
Dunblane, Warrington, Canary Wharf, 
and so recently Manchester. Of little 
Jamie Bulger and the two children 
imprisoned for his death: the father 
who was kicked to death in a little 
Oxfordshire village 
simply because he 
tried io rescue his 
tittle girl from the irra- 
tional attack of a 
group of teenagers 
and so many more 
horrific stories. I have 

grieved over the 
onhappy events which 
have torn apart your 
Royal family. No 
mother, be it humble 
servant, Queen or 
President can remain 
unbroken when such 
destructive tides flow 
against those bound so 

closely to us. I have 
watched the inhumane 
activities of your 
media circus as they 
have acted like canni- 
bals picking 


son died suddenly in most grievous 
circumstances. He left a young wife 
and three little children. Wie know 
something of their heartaches. Were it 
not for our certainty over the iaimi- 
neifl return of Christ and the forth- 
coming resurrection, there would be 
no consolation. 

But this proud, stoic nation of 
yours, ray adapted land, once sent 
Christian Missionaries with a dynamic 
message to every comer of the globe. 
As a result the way of life for count- 
less millions of people was trans- 
formed and made much better. 
Selfless leaden- were bom to tins 
nation. Tyndale who paid with his life 
for our freedom to 
^mmmnmmme^mm p qc j nE and diS- 

The civilised tribDte 


them to rise to tiie extraordinary. 

Tbday Britain is in rapid decline 
spiritually, morally, and materially. 
The civilised society envisaged by a 
handful of rationalist thinkers in the 
1960’s has done more dam age to the 
people of Britain and Europe than any 
philosophy for a thousand years. It has 
seeped into every strata of society. It 

has weakened the resolve of good men 

and confused God given instinctive 
response to what is naturally right or 
wrong. Rationalist law says "do what- 
ever pleases you providing others to 
not get hurt.” Divine law says "love 
yonr neighbour as yourself and do to 
others as you would have done to 
you." Haw can I lave my neighbour 
ami commit adultery with his wife, or 
break the hearts of his children, or rob 
him or lie to him. 

The laws of Britain were framed on 
Christian teaching. They were models 
for the governments of many lands. 
They set standards of righteousness, 
justice and equality. Since the 1960’s 
many of your most fondamental laws 
have been eroded to suit the whims of 
atheists, rationalists and confused 
spiritual leaders. 


nation on the fee* of the earth. As I 
meet with religious and political 
leaders and see vast numbers of 
people turning from their old ways to 
new life in Christ, I long that God will 
tmn the hearts of people in Britain 
again to Himself. 

Las t year we were censured by the 
Advertising Standards Authority 
because we advertised miracles which 
bad actually taken place in the lives of 
people at Mission to London. 
According to the Advertising 
Standards Authority we must no 
longer say that God can heal sick 
bodies or change lives or restore 
broken families . 

fa Britain yon now face censorship 
of the very book Tyndale was mar- 
tyred to set free from censorship. 

Censorship in Britain prevents the 
Christian Church advertising the 
message contained in the Gospel. It is 
forbidden to advertise cm your televi- 
sion screens Christ Jesus can heal, can 
save, can change your life for the 
better. Indeed the very heart of 
Christ's own message. It is however, 
in order to advertise violent dins, 
homosexual clubs, or products 
which deliberately use soft pornog- 
raphy to persuade you to buy. 

a nation deeply centred on 


the truth 
honestly. 


the 

Wilberforee 


Bible. 

who 


society envisaged 
by a handful of curse of Slavery. John 
rationalist 

thinkers in the 
1960’s has done 
more damage to 
the people of 
Britain and 

Europe than any 

philosophy fora 
thousand years. 


over 

every piece of flesh to feed an unend- 
ing hunger for information on the 
tragedies of others. In fad, the nation 
should have been in deep mourning. 


Knox who stood 
against tyranny for 
the cause of truth and 
justice as be had 
found H to be in the 
teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Florence 
Nightingale who bore 
the ridicule, slander 
and rebuke of a class 
ridden soctefy 
because she cared 
enough to see men 
women treated 
hygiene and 
humanity in clean 
hospitals. WUiam 
Booth Whose life and work so influ- 
enced the nation thsu ww the prison 
population was reduce*: for the fust 
time in modem history. With his band 


and 

with 
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fry Jesus Christ and 
contained in the very 
Bible many of yon 
have in yonr homes. 
That hi censorship 
indeed. It has been 
developed In Britain 
in a most inddinis 
and odious ChMoo. 

As the nation is butt 
by one disaster or 
another or there is 
news of a crime more 
call ons or horrifying 
than before, or divorce 
figures reveal a never 
ending upward trend. 
it is evident that the 
people want change. 
They want political 
leaders who tell them 
Men and women who live 
Caring, compassionate 
people., strong leaders. They want 
uncottfused church leaders. The 
nation needs Men of integrity who 
lead by what the God of the Bible trn 
to say not what they think may he 
politically acceptable. People want 
men of courage to lead them - not to 
condemn them. Fearless men like 
Knox, Wesley. Booth. 

Whilst with others, I applaud the 
efforts at last being made by the 
Church of England through Dr.Carey 
to restore spiritual and moral stan- 
dards to the nation. It is too little too 
tase It will draw effective response ir 
it has its foundations rooted in the 
unanswering truths contained in the 
Scriptures and it rejects any effort to 
pander to rank, post- 
Lion or creed. John the 
Baptist presented 
untarnished truth 
without fear or favour 
to ordinary people, 
rulers and kings. The 
people loved him. 

Rulers feared him. He 
paid for truth with his 
life and his memorial 
lives in millions to 
this day. 

The Bible, the hook 
in which for over fifty 
years I have put more 
confidence than any other ha> this to 
sjv. *lf the trumpet makes an uncer- 
tain sound who shall prepare for 
battle’. It also says that righteousness 
exalts a nation but sin is a reproach to 
■any people. Britain needs good men 
and women to give decisive . clear 
Christian leadership. To put spiritual 
values before material values. To help 
restore the nation to Greatness 
through God centred Christian living. 

Every week it is reported six 
million people attend church in 
Britain. Television rating figures indi- 
cate that another seven million watch 
church in front of their television 
screens with Songs of Praise or other 
similar services. Thousands of men 
and women are committed Christian 
ministers or workers. My dear friends 
God wants you to set a standard of 
righteousness that will affect your 
families, your friends, your neigh- 
bours. That will rid the nation of com- 
placency and through prayer, praise 
and worship and break down saianic 
forces which have brought the nation 
to spiritual poverty. The figures 
demonstrate that Britain is hungry for 
God. Anyone with any doubt should 
look closely at the recent opinion 
research on the resurrection of Christ 
carried out for the Sunday Times and 
the BBC or Ihe Gallop Research 


organised earlier this month for the 
Daily Telegraph. 

God calls us to holiness - not hol- 
lowness. He calls us to reject base 
animal instincts. He calls for us to 
better what be has entrusted to us not 
worship it 

My critics say that the message I 
bring year by year is not popular. Yet 
we have been able to train over 
800.000 nationals across the world to 
stand talk to go our into the highways 
and byways to better their fellowmen. 
While ivory towered clergy debate the 
reality of God we. along with others, 
have helped to establish orphanages 
and feeding centres to bring whole- 
ness to broken lives and families. To 
present in reality the love of God that 
passes all human understanding and 
negative theology. 

I’ve travelled this world many 
times over carrying the most impor- 
tant message ever heard. “God sent 
His Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. I’ve witnessed countless mira- 
cles. Tve seen families, here in 


needy lives. Win 1 pray 
Oh ves I will. Jesus said lay hands on 
the sick and they shall recover. Many 
will be healed this year. 

To understand Morris CeruOo. you 
need to go back with me to that Jewish 
Orphanage in New Jersey USA. On 
the night that God called me to serve 
him as a teenager I had despaired of 
life itself. I feh unloved, uncarcd for 
and had no sense of belonging. 

A quiet caring little lady nurse 
worked in the orphanage and that 
night had the courage to share her 
faith with me. She gave me a Bible 
that I was able to read under the bed 
covers at nigbL She was compassion- 
ate. She did nor compromise to meet 
the requirements of her surroundings. 
She gave me a book that was as old as 
time itself. Thai lady lost her job 
because she told me about Christ- In 
very tough times, she was indifferent 
to her loss for ray sake. 

It was those beginnings that gave 
me the boldness to stand for truth, for 
righteousness for integrity. I may be 



Black & Wurrp. embh vcl am* jiw 

London united, healed, delivered from 
guilt, released from 


“ Britain needs 
good men and 
women to give 
decisive , clear 
Christian 
leadership ” 


drug addiction. Yet 
here in this very 
nation we’re heme 
told nut in repeal 
claims Jesus made 
about the power of 
God He .said "the deal 
will hear, the hlmJ 
will .see and the lame 
will walk. “It i> a pm. 

1 cannot lake you ti- 
the lands uuh tv* 
running outer and 

little fmxl. where they 

^ " have no Naimn.it 

Health Service «*r comfortable -ureer. 
waiting rooms. There the choice is 
stark. There n« AdxerlUing Standard. 
Authority will muffle their cries ( .| j,.-. 
as the father or the mother of an infant 
child walks or sees far The first time. 
They shout or scream or thank G»sl 
and why noL Wouldn’t you? Doe-- u 
happen only in Nigeria or Ghana nr 
India or Indonesia? No. it happen-, in 
London year by year. And every year. 

ihe critics come to turn over every 
stone or look at every angle and jour- 
nalists look down their pens at us and 
complain about the noise but mi-.*, 
altogether that they have a new life 
story to tell. 

God is bigger than the race prob- 
lems in Britain. I’ve stood and looked 
out al the audience of Mission u. 
London in Earls Court. I’ve seen the 
white man reach out in praise in Gi.nl 
with the black man. I’ve seen Asian 
join hands with the European. There is 
no sham unify at these Missions. 
Black and while embrace :uid share 
They are in every sense at one 
“Why come to London the critic, 
ask “To preach the life giving. ln c 
changing Gospel . To share this pre- 
cious faith which can restore Bnijin 
to greatness again. While churches Ik* 
fallow in London and Earls Coun fills 
with hungry people I must minister i„ 


criticised fur many things in Briiain 
but I will not flinch from the work 
God his given me to do. The people of 
Britain will stand or fall b> their com- 
mitment to Christ N«h through empty 
promises front Downing Street or 
t jjth in \ vll meaning political figures. 

Briutn will rise again when it 
siand* to tv counted far righteousness. 
_ 1 ihji science and 

t. hn-ii:,ni:’ l.igeiher are providing 2n 

Jr ™ : ’ ‘■•'Kkncc that man is 
Jirr-idang the end of time. The 
’. :H ' mdn.ate« thru God will 

sh, J l : n, - p - -iw in the affair, of mer 

‘ " K lWr "«■ dear friends 1 would 
.'7 ?,,t ' Y " u a personal ittvi- 

7 J" 1 " >»* ai Earis Court. / 

kav * the answer to your 
' Und ,he Sreat needs of your 

rZ* ‘ " l, u lLi ™ Ue shan ‘I™ 

c/ISHor With you. 

***** the Christ 

\! -rv! Hir “ n* ^fcKMdor. 

H, HlS 5crvanL 1 to share 

Hi* message with you. 
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Big bang: A controlled explosion levels gas holders at the 


GCSE marks 
could be 
delayed by 
exams row 


jte^^scra ig " steelworks, Scotl and. Utoo, s* seconds to three cooHng 


and two gas holders which dominated 


for 30 years P^P^CoUnMcP^ 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Ministers fear that a row over 
die quality of exams may disrupt 
publication of GCSE and A lev- 
el results this month, after an 
official inquiry into possible 
fatting standards failed to reach 
any firm conclusions. 

A joint study by schools ; in- 

3 lectors and exam officials, t 
ue to be completed by the au- t 
tumn, will say there is not s 
enough evidence to show c 
whether or not grades have ( 
drifted upwards m the past ~u 
years. The investigation was ; 
announced last year by Chns i 
Woodhead, chief inspector oi 
schools and head of the school 
inspection body Ofeted, 
approved by Gilhan Shephard, 
the education secretary. It was 
due to be published earlier, but 
was delayed because students 
exam scripts had not been kept 
There have also been sug- 
gestions, officially denied, that 
Mr Woodhead has commis- 
sioned his own inquiry W 
sted inspectors working 

delivered a sharp warmngtfaat 
pupils' results should not be 
damaged by allegations of 
“grade inflation”. At a briefing 
lfitweek, she said thal : any im- 
provement in this ye^ s grades 
should be credited w haid work 
by students rather than to low- 
er standards. . _ 

Her remarks 

tension between officials. The 
Authority claims thatit bi m- 
possible to prove wbe than muds 

are getting easier, whde Mr 
Woodhead is irritated by the nn- 
possible explanation 

the separate inquiry he is ru 
moured to be pursuing. 

Last night SheOa Lawlor, di 
i right-wing ttank- 


Independent 
inquiry fails to 
reach conclusion 
over falling 
standards 

tank Foliteia, said the exam qfs- 
tem should be reformed so that 
standards could be ensured 
over time. “The pressure wffl be 
on Mrs Shephard to reflect the 
interests of her department 
and of the education establish- 
ment, which has maintained 
all along that high marks mean 
high standards,” she said. A 
spokesman for Ofsted said 
that no separate research was | 
planned, and a spokesman for 

the Department for eiucation 

and Employment said that tne 
joint report had not been core- 
missioned by Mis Shephard. 
“This is not a government in- 
quiry. Work is stfll continu- 
um," be said. 

As long ago as 1977, a par- 
.. ~wnmittpp. mbasea 


exam boards for aumg » 
scripts and said that they should 
he stored so that standards 
could be checked in the future. 

■Reading standards amon^ 
British nine-jrem^ldsare low- 
er than those m Finland and the 
US, according to a sMyof 
1J500 pupils by the National 
Foundation for Educd}^ 
Research. But Bntish children 
scored higher than average in 
^survey ^literacy in 29 conn- I 
tries, spring 507 pomts agamst 
^average of 500, though the 
spread of results was widen Uie 

highest-achieving pupils re M- 

jaud and Whies did better than 
those in most other countries, 
while the weakest 25 per cent 
did substantially worse. 


Fast-track 999 
service unveiled 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

Plans for a fast : uack sv^m 
which will prioritise 999 calls 
!jdart ambulance-response 

times on 

have been unveDed by healtn 

"TSwinvedfl.amp.oSJOO 
lives might be saved each year 
if ambulances could reach 90 
“ r cent of the estimated 
5o0,000 urgent cases within an 

deal. 

rotation, amito 

5SE3S? 

the nature of the emergeiKy- 
Under the scheme, to be 

^HSss 

llrlSS 

SS will include people 

^unconscious, « a^rmg 
JSn severe brealhmgpr^e^_ 

trauma : with pcnetratnc m 

juries, serious allcipcM^ 

and problems with children 
under two years. 


John Horam, the junto 
health minister who made the 

announcement, rejected unwn 
claims thal the initiative muM 

srs’ssasrtss 

said: “What we don t want is an 

giie service rushing ^ d „? 

heiknoteis and on motorbikes . 

said the new ser- 

vice’s cost would be met by 

“improvements in ambuboce 

5?iS£5~i 

health authontt^usmg 

their increased 

Soeaking on BBC Ka^o ^ 
Ttiettbrid t ius vt ^ eker ^'^ 
« d he would •‘guarantee" peo- 

jgsffjssfip; 

cautious w^rom^^o Oc 

scheme - the 


Si® 

SmTen life. and death for 

heart-3ttack victims. 
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virtually anywhere in the world. Buy American 
Express Travellers Cheques. Unlike your cash, 

they can be replaced and replaced fast And 

..Tiliicp other travellers cheques, they bear the 

name American Express - which has people an 

over the world, standing by, ready to help you 
_ at one of our 1,700 Travel Sendee Offices, or 
standing ready to courier it to you personally. 
WeTl make sure that when you go abroad, you 
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■ Gloom over peace talks: Today’s negotiations must quell the hatred unleashed after Drumcree 

• ^ m 9 • A — ^ 


. Michael Streeter reports 


3r uruiiiww # j 

community 


Like the return of a cych’cal 
plague, the language and pur- 
suit of sectarianism once again 
haunts Northern Ireland. 

After 18 months of relative 
moderation, the bloody fiasco 
of Drumcree -when an Orange 
parade past a Catholic area pro- 
voked Nationalist fizzy and days 
of violence - have re-ignited ha- 
treds which optimists hoped 
had gone for ever. Its re-emer- 
gence will be one of the main 
problems the all-party peace 
talks , due to start in Stormont 
today, must tackle. 

This resurgent sec t ari anism 
has revealed itself in many 
forms: nationalist campaigns 
to boycott Protestant business- 
es; desecration of churches; 
the hounding of families, many 
of them Catholic, from their 
homes; daubing of sectarian slo- 
gans, and attacks on schools. 

Phrases such “Fenian bas- 
tard” and “fascist Orangemen" 



Drumcree seige was “let’s burn 
the black bastards out" - a 
sentiment both sectarian and 
racist in tone. 

The RUC were decribed as 
“Fenians" by Orangemen dur- 
ing die Dnuncree blockade, 
but after the parade the same 
officers were attacked as ‘‘Or- 
ange scum" by nationalists. 

The outbreak of verbal hos- 


IpUb UUlli UIV 

Irish and British premiers John 
Bruton and John Major traded 
insults over the decision to let 
the parade go ahead. 

Some people cannot re- 
member such hostility in the air; 
but did this naked sectarianism 
ever really go away duirng the 
months of the ceasefire? 

Dr Richard English, lectur- 
er in politics at Queen's Uni- 


face what has' been latent 
throughout the ceasefire. 

“What seemed to have gone 
- for example, the language of 
sectarianism - has boiled up 
again. People feel they can say 
what, privately, they were think- 
ing all along. 

“There h as just been a mask- 
ing of sectarianism in the last 


The impossible 
dream of living 
in peace 


For years social planners in 
Northern Ireland have dreamed 
of mixed housing: Protestants 
and Catholics living side by 
side in peace 

Mary, a mother of two small 
boys, tried to live it: “I wanted 
my sons to grow up in a mixed 
ana. knowing about Protestants 
as well as Catholics and treat- 
ing both the same." 

So within months of peace 
breaking out in September 
199*1. Mary (she does not want 
to give her full name) moved 
with her sons from the resol- 
utely nationalist Ardoyne area 
of North Belfast to the loyalist 
Skegoneill, where there were a 
few (Catholic and mixed families. 

At first the experiment 
seemed to work. Mary got on 
well with most of her neighbours 
and the elder of the boys settled 
into a mixed school. 

Then, as the loyalist march- 
ing season approached, the at- 
mosphere became electric. 
“They call this time Mad July, 
but this year it was just insane," 
said Mary. “My son came back 
excited, saving he was being tak- 
en to watch some people burn 
the Irish flag and a picture of 
the Pope. Of course, he had no 
idea what it meant . 

“Then he asked me, ‘What's 
a Fenian bastard?’ How do you 
answer questions like that?” 

With the siege of Drumcree 
at its height. Catholic neigh- 
bours of Mary were being burnt 
or threatened out and she re- 
alised her dream was over. She 
removed her children to friends, 
and while her Protestant neigh- 
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Church leaders are caught in 
the crossfire. In a recent state- 
ment, the Presbytarian church 
called for compromise on ail 
sides but added that those who 
started actions which then led 
to violence could not shirk re- 
sponsibility - a reference to the 
inflexible unionist stance at 
Drumcree. DUP MP Peter 


Perhaps Mr Robinson should 
have read another part of the 
churchmen's statement “The 


at Mr Robinson's remarks and includf £ 

told the Independmtthahe businesses, will cost* 

wants politicians on all sides to Mb £» ££ 

jx-nssi- 

public mood can be 

ESKSS«S.*t 


use the language of love. 

"Even if people disagree 
they have be careful and tem- 

... ^t -1 _J J .An 


enurannen 5 suucuicuu — j 

apostle James warned us that 

even a spark of an inappropn- words cost Iras ^ 
ate woro can set the whole Bill Tosh^ chairman ofthe 
place on fire, with fire from CBI m Northern teiand, 
helL" it read. he was “shocked by the return 

The church’s Moderator, Dr. oftheviolenoeand language 

Hany Allen conceals his dismay which he thought a relic of tne 


The all-party Northern Ireland peace ne- 
gotiations are due to overcome their first 
hurdle today when after more than six 
weeks of wrangling delegates vote on rates 
and procedures. 

The majority of the parties are expected 
to agree on the compromise rules, ham- 
mered out under die chairman, former 
United States Senator George Mhdiell, de- 
spite last-minute objections from both the 


M indence is 

allows peace talks to resume ggss 


Democratic Unionist Party and unionists 
in the UK. 

The parties at Stormont wiD then con- 
sider the agenda for substantive talks, in- 
rinding decommissioning of weapons and 
the province's constitutional status. The 
DUP has threatened to walk out if this tost 
matter is discussed. The party also qoes- 
tions the right of the nationalist Social and 
Democratic Labour Party to stay in the 


talks after polling out of the Northern ^ 

Ireland Forum on Friday. a . ^*hehas seen over Drumcree- 

SDLP vice-chairman, Joe 

Byrne, points a finger MV * 
the events of Drumcree as the 

qose ro uk mu» ’■ T’. -. —-— —bp — ; ; n f unease and alienation 

Mr Mitchell is threatening toresi^ soon cause of ^Stionalists.-This is 
as chairman. One said: nine timing a tfirowback to feelings 

doesn't make sense now there are sqpis of ataost aurora 
some agreement and he’s no qmtten" they had 20 years ag 


by tiro days to Thursday before adjourn- 

iiw for a month's summer break. Sources 

. .. .a as - 1 


Fauallv. he condemns boy- 

Eq UfProiiSUnt businesses. 

colts ° f rHwtftadt to the Da* 
mi undue political 

“‘S^noTS’^TOm. howev- 

^srsssis, 

sp”"?, lh ,, it »ns “nonsense 

S One can on!}’ hope UiBpra- 

itive mood is more tellmg than 

STfeSTaf Ulster Uiwraa 

SLSlor Derek Huss^whose 

constitutents face an econom- 
ic boycott in County . 

-perhaps.” he saysof the vv 

olen^at Sid after Drmn™. 

-these events reached deep 

into people’s tree feelings. 


7: 

hours were out marching on the 
12th July, she, too, left. 

“I wiil never go back to a 
mixed area,” said Maiy, who is 
now staying in a Belfast hotel 
with her sons. “1 still have some 
Protestant friends but I could 
never trust living in a Protestant 
area. As far as I am concerned, 
... mixed housing is over. Un- 
til you face it, you have no idea 
how much hatred there is." 

Mary and her children are 
among 21 1 people, some Pro- 
testants, most Catholics, offi- 
cially recorded as having been 
intimidated into leaving their 
homes over a two-week period. 
Others will have left without 
telling the authorities. 

The Housing Executive, 
which runs social housing, es- 
timates the likely costs of re- 
pairs, lost rent and hotel bills at 
around £15m. 

Spokesman Brian Henderson 
admits that after recent events 
the concept of mixed housing is 
back to “square one". But he 
adds: “There are stiU, in North- 
ern Ireland, public sector estates 
where people live quite happily 
together- though fewer than 20 
years ago." 

An even bleaker view is held 
by Alderman Fred Proctor, an 
Ulster Unionist councillor liv- 
ing in the Old Park area of 
Belfast He regrets that Catholic 
and Protestant cannot yet live 
together. “They are incompat- 
ible ... It’s sad, ir’s unfortunate 
-but I'm being honest about the 
reality of Belfast today." 



Catholic boycott 
of shops evokes 
language of past 


please have your Credit; Card ready 


estate ,n the SBanki " ^ ^ sms 


The letter dropped through 

the door in the morning post but 

George, a busy shopkeeper, 
did not get around to opening 
H until lunchtime. When he did, 
the contents astonished him. 

The unsigned letter was from 
a nationalist accusing George 
(not his real name) of being 
heavily involved in loyalist road- 
blocks, and announcing a 
Catholic boycott of his shop. 

It was no idle threat; nearly 
two weeks on and the Protes- 
tant businessman has seen his 
trade almost halved. 

“My customers were about 
50-50 Protestants and 
Catholics." said George, who 
lives and works in the small 
town of Castlederg, Co Tyrone, 
a few miles from the Irish 
Republic. 

“Since the week of Drumcree 
I have had hardly any of my 
Catholic customers in - 1 reck- 
on my trade has gone down by 
more than 40 per cent. At first 
I thought it might be down any- 
way because of the holiday pe- 
riod - but now it's clear they are 
staying away.” 

George is not alone. At least 
seven other Protestant busi- 
nessmen in the town have re- 
ceived the same letter - always 
ending “yours disappointed” - 
which bears the sign of an 
orchestrated campaign. 

In nearby Omagh, where a 
Protestant dry-cleaning busi- 
ness was burnt down, there 
was an even more ominous let- 
ter in a local Catholic news- 
paper. It finished: “Do not 
spend your money m support of 
Orangemen and their Orange 
Order. Buy only from Catholic 
businesses and mvesL in your 
own people - the only people 
who truly want full civil rights 
and a future for Catholics in 
these northern counties." 

It was signed “General 
Boycott". 

Hie word carries a heavy his- 
torical resonance in Lhe island 
of Ireland, emanating from the 
eponymous Captain Boycott, 
one of the principle victims of 
tenant farmers withholding rent 
and co-operation in the last 
three decades of the 19th 
century. 

George, who denies helping 
with the loyalist roadblocks 
which caused disruption locally 
during the Drumcree siege. £s 
shocked and bemused by its 
return. 

“I thought ‘boycott’ was the 
language of the' past. I have 
been in business for 25 years and 
I have not come across this kind 
of thing before. 

“The sadness is that Castle- 
derg is not noted for actions like 
this -we have a good spread of 


■teLT- 


both corn- 


people from 

m unities." . 

The danger now is of Protes- 
tant retaliation. "You could see 
things turn the other way." said 
George, “and people could 
boycott Catholic businesses. I 
wouldn't like to see that - it 
would not be very helpful" 

Perhaps inevitably, some 
Protestants are urging a tit-for- 
tat severing of all ties with the 
Republic - a reflection of the 
view that the boycott is being 
whipped up by “outside 
elements". 

A local Ulster Unionist coun- 


Bqycott 'Orange? 
businesses / 

DEAR SIR, — Orangemen and 
the police marched together 
an the Garvaghy Road 'to 
show their determination to 
deny fun civil rights and 
equality to Catholics in this 
artificial statelet. 

BoW can we as Catholics 
respond to this continoizig j 
mistreatment at the hands of 
Orangemen? Firstly since the 
Orangemen are obviously 
apimt us we must stop giving 
them oar money. We must (at 
least) boycott all ‘Change' 
businesses. 

Do ne* spend your money in 
«uppaxt of Orangemen and 
their Orange Order Buy only 
from Catholic businesses and 
tavest in your own people — 
foe only people who truly 
want full civil tights and a 
future tor Catholics in these 
northern counties. 

Ydura sincerely, 

GENERAL BOYCOTT ■ 
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Stay away: The letter from 
Ulster Herald urging a boycott 

dlJor, Derek Hussey, calls the 
letters “sinister" and adds: “I do 
believe they are part of some- 
thing organised, probablv from 
outside the area." 

However, Social and 
Democratic Labour Party coun- 
cillor. Joe Byrne, from Omagh, 
while condemning the boycott, 
thinks loyalists simply do not un- 
derstand the depth of Catholic 
feeling provoked by the week of 
unionist civil actions during 
Drumcree. These included the 
roadblocks, which were often 
tolerated by the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. 

“Basically nationalists with- 
out strong political affiliations 
have felt almost exasperated. 
They have seen that the insti- 
tutions of state, such as the po- 
lice, do not act even-handedly." 


DAILY POEM 


A Major Road for 
Romney Marsh 

By UA Fanthorpe 

/[is a kingdom, a continent. 
Nowhere a like it. 

(Ripe fordei'clopment) 

Jt is salt, solitude, strangeness. 

It is ditches, and windcurled sheep. 
It is sky over sky after sky. 

(It wants hard shoulders. 
Happy Eaters, 
Heavy breathing of 

HGVs) 

It is obstinate hermit trees. 

It is small truculent churches 
Huddling under the pile force. 

(It wants WCs, 
Kmksaves, 

Arties, Ind Esi. Jnctnsl 

It is the Military Canal 
Minding its peaceable business. 


Between the Lewis and the Marsh. 
(It wants investing in 
roads. 

Sens svng T'DEN. 
FSTONE. C'BURY) 

It is itself, and different. 

(Ntfrlng. Nt frlng.) 


UA Fanthorpe has been short- 
listed fora Forward Poetry prize, to 
be announced on the eve of Na- 
tional Poetry Day. Wednesday. 9 
October. 

In the fifth year of the awards, U 
A Rmthorpe's Safe as Houses (Pc- 
terloo) will he pitted against the 
most recent collections of Seamus 
Heaney-. John Fuller. Charles Boyle, 
and W N Herbert for the Best Col- 
lection award. 

Ursula Fanthorpe. who has been 
described as a "national treasure" 
by Liz Lochhead. was the first 
woman to be nominated for the Ox- 
ford Professorship of Poetry. 


UK accused over Nazi gold 


Secret documents released in Britain 
yesterday appear to refute claims that 
the Government knew nothing about 
tons of Nazi gold looted during the Sec- 
ond World War and moved into Swiss 
banks. Jewish organisations claim. 

The papers also indicate that Britain 
profited from millions of pounds worth 
of the gold as result of a post-war deal 
between the Allies and the Swiss gov- 
ernment. 

The Foreign Secretary, Michael 
Rifkind. has agreed U3 look again at 
claims about the missing millions after 
publication of the documents by the 
Labour MP, Grcviilc Janncr. 

MrJanner. chairman of the Holocaust 
Education Trust and vice-president of the 
World Jewish Congress, accused intel- 
ligence agency officials of cither a cov- 
er-up or incompetence after his initial 
requests for more information were dis- 
missed. . . 

The development is the latest twist in 
decades of efforts by Jewish organisa- 
tions to find out what happened to gold 



Si O 


allegedly taken from Jews by the Nazis. 

Hie eight recently declassified doc- 
uments released from the US Nation- 
al Archives, dale from October 1941 and 
show British intelligence was con- 
cerned about Nazi deposits in Swiss 
banks throughout the war. 

A note from the US Treasury on Jan- 
uary 21, 1942. says the British “appar- 
ently" regarded references to the gold 
as secret information. 

Investigations were made by the 
British and Americans in 1945. and the 
following February a paper was pre- 
pared by the Allies which estimated 
looted gold deposits in Swiss banks at 
S400m - $4bn (£2.5bn) at today’s 
prices. 

The latest document, written in May 
1956, outlines a post-war deal in which 
the Swiss agreed to hand over S60m 
worth of German gold in return for the 
Allies waiving any further claims. 

Mr Janner said the papers contra- 
dicted recent statements by Mr Rifkind 
and the Defence Secretary, Michael 




Portillo.that the intelligence 
Were not aware of having t 
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— - timer someone d 

you to know them, or the inen 

were obviously totally inad< 
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mg we were unable to find 
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26- I Terrorism: For Atlanta, it is a terrible shock; but the implications of a bomb on Right TWA 800 would be fa 

s p Olympic spirit bruised but not bowed 


more serious 


PHIL DAVISON 

Atlanta 
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thepeop _ 
had looked forward to the cen- 
tennial Olympic Games for six 
years, it was, as one of them 
said, the “end of the inno- 
cence". The crude but lethal 
home-made pipe and nail bomb 
which ripped through revellers 
at Centennial Park, social focal 
point of both the city and the 
Olympics, on Saturday did not 
interrupt the Games. But, by 
killing a Georgia mother, 
wounding 110 others, including 
a father-of-two from Norfolk, 
and (a i d in g the fatal heart at- 
tack of a Turkish television 
camer aman, it changed the 
mood of this city overnight. 

“The Olympic spirit is alive 
and well in Atlanta," Interna- 
tional Olympic Co mmi ttee 
President Juan Samaranch said 
yesterday. Alive, yes, residents 
agreed, but somewhat bruised. 

The head of the Atlanta 
Committee for the Olympic 
Games, Billy Payne, said Mr 
Samaranch had called him af- 
ter the bombing to say there 
were three choices: continue the 
Games, delay them, or call 

them off. The decision to go on 
was taken within four hours of 
the blast 

The show went on. At the 
weekend venues were 90 per 
cent full - record Olympic at- 
tendances, according to Mr 
Samaranch - and fans were di- 
verted by the disqualifaction of 
England athlete Linford 
Christie, and three doping cas- 
es. But nerves were on edge and 
huge queues built up as securi- 
ty checks were tightened. 

Some fans heeded the or- 
ganisers' advice and arrived at 
the Olympic stadium at dawn 
for the women's marathon race 
which started at 7am. 

The FBI, heading the inves- 
tigation, confirmed that the 
bomb was deliberately aimed 
against people, not property, but 
said no motive bad been un- 
covered. An advance telephone 
warning from what sounded 
like “a white American male" 
was the only real clue and sus- 
picion fell on racist or anti-gov- 
ernment militia groups similar 
to those suspected of involve- 
ment in last year’s Oklahoma 
City bombing. 

Despite the “white male" 
comment, and reflecting sim- 


mering racial unrest in the 
South where several black 
churches have been torched, an 
unidentified black male was 
arrested two hours after the 
blast. Police said he had been 
seen near the site and had 
made previous bomb threats but 
they indicated they did not 
consider him a serious suspect - 
The FBI was said to be look- 


ing into a small right-wing para- 
military group calling itself the 
Militia at Large for the Republic 
of Georgia, which has used 
similar pipe bombs in the past 
and reportedly threatened to 
bomb Olympic sites. Over the 
last three months, three men 
linked to the group have been 
arrested in Georgia andfacetri- 
al forallegedfy plotting to attack 


state and federal building and 
officials. 

Opinions were split as to 
whether security personnel had 
saved scores of lives before the 
bomb went off or had been slow 
and uncoordinated m their re- 
sponse. Georgia investigators 
admitted that agents at the 
scene had not been informed 
quickly of the phoaed warning,. 


They discovered the unattend- 
ed knapsack themselves at the 
foot of a sound-and-light tow- 
er for a late-night concert and 
began moving people back. 

But the park was still packed 
when the device went off at 
130am, half an hour after the 
telephoned warning which spec- 
ified that a bomb was in the park, 
j; Revellers at first thought the 


blast was the start of a firework, 
display. Only after a couple of 
minutes, when people saw bod- 
ies on the ground, did reality 
sink in. Most people then 
ducked, thinking someone had 
- been shooting, and raced from 
the park. 

Atlantans, visitors and some 
athletes bad crowded the park 
nightty for free concerts during 


Briton injured 
in Atlanta 
nightmare 


MATTHEW BRACE 


A British gay couple on holiday 
had a shattering experience 
when one of them was serious- 
ly injured in Atlanta’s Centen- 
nial Olympic Park bomb blast 
early on Saturday morning. 

Brian Carr, S3, and Chris 
Hankinson, 36, both from Free- 
thorpe, Norfolk, were strolling 
in front of the bandstand in the 
park just before the explosion. 

Mr Carr was hit by a hail of 
glass and metal shrapnel and 
underwent nine hours of emer- 
gency brain surgery in Atlanta’s 
Grady Memorial Hospital. 

“In a moment our lives have 
been destroyed," Mr Hanldns on 
said yesterday, in an emotion- 
al recounting of events from his 
partner's bedside. 

“I couldn't believe it was 
real. You have to understand 
that we felt totally safe and re- 
laxed in Atlanta, and we hon- 
estly thought that we could just 


disappear into the crowds. We 
bad been visiting a couple of gay 
bars and we were just having a 



Debris discovery suggests bomb 
blasted TWA plane into pieces 


DAVID US BORNE 
New \brk 


great party. Everybody was so 
friendly tb; 


that wc wished wc 
could stay here for ever," 

Mr Hankinson recalled see- 
, ing people around him fall as 
they were caught in the blast 
“I saw the explosion and 
heard this enormous bang," he 
said. “It was as if the ground had 
opened up and swallowed peo- 
ple - there was just a huge gap 
appearing in front of us. which 
had been packed with people. 

“A woman beside me be- 
came hysterical, and as I tried 
to comfort her T followed her 
horrified stare and realised she 
was looking at Brian. His legs 
were going, and blood was 
pouring from his head. 

“It was unreal. We bad been 
about 50fi away from the bomb, 
but it just brought Brian down. 
No one around us was touched 
- he took the full force. 


Badly hurt: Brian Carr, 53, 
had nine hours of surgery 


“He was in bad shape when 
they got him into the ambu- 
lance. Though he was conscious 
I don’t think he really knew then 
w.hat had happened, and I don't 
think he knows even now." 

Mr Hankinson said bis part- 
ner was recovering well after the 
blast and had taken a few steps 
around his ward. The hospital 
said that he was not in a life- 
threatening condition, though 
he is likely to remain in inten- 
sive care for a week. 

The two men met 12 years 
ago while both were running 
country pubs in Norfolk. Brian, 
who was married with a son and 
daughter, left his wife for a new 
life with Chris. The trip to At- 
lanta was to have been their 
dream holiday together. 


The discovery of the front sec- 
tion of the TWA airliner which 
fell from the sky 12 days ago is 
leading investigators to compare 
the catastrophe more closely to 
the bombing of Pan Am 103 
over Lockerbie in Scotland six 
years ago. 

In a breakthrough, debris 
from the forward pari of the 
aircraft, containing the first-class 
cabin, the staircase to the upper 
deck and the cockpit, were lo- 
cated in an area one-and-a-half 

miles south-west of the site of the 
largest amount of wreckage. 

The distance between the 
different piles of wreckage from 
TWA 800, which exploded en 
route from New York to Paris, 
killing all 230 on board, suggests 
that the forward sections of the 
aircraft became detached after 
a violent incident and fell into 
the sea first. Radar records 
show that the rest of the aircraft 
flew on with its engines at foil 
thrust for several seconds before 
erupting in a fireball. 


Officials insisted yesterday 
that they still could not rule out 
some extraordinary mechanical 
mishap, such as the plane sim- 
ply breaking apart from previ- 
ously undetected metal fatigue. 
There have been several 
cases where sections of the skin 
of aeroplanes have peeled away 
in the middle of a flight. 

“Any theory you want to 
thmk of is alive," Robert Fran- 
cis, of the National Transport 
Safety Board (NTSB), com- 
mented. Three possibilities con- 
tinue to predominate, however 
mechanical failure, an explosion 
caused by a bomb placed in the 
aircraft, and an explosion 
caused by a missile strike. 

The discovery of the front end 
of the plane offers one espe- 
cially plausible scenario: that a 
bomb was detonated in the 
forward cargo hold, which 
instantly detached the first- 
class ana cockpit sections from 
the rest of Lhe aeroplane. 

This has encouraged investi- 
gators to look for parallels with 
ftnAra 103, which was downed 
by a bomb stowed in the 


cargo hold. One source dose to 
the investigation said the mys- 
tery of TWA SOQ “has a lot of 
similarities to Pan Am 103”. 

The electrical controls in a 
Boeing 747 are just forward of 
that cargo hold. Iftheblastwas 
detonated there, it would help 
to explain why the tapes re- 
trieved from the so-called 
“black boxes" last week ended 
abruptly with an unexplained 
loud noise and why thereafter 
there was no further data or 
communication from the pilots. 

Experts in aviation security 
have noted in recent days that 
the scanning of freight and 
mail placed in the cargo holds 
of jetliners represents a partic- 
ularly weak link in the safety 
chain. Responsibility for guar- 
anteeing the contents of the car- 
go Is typically left with the 
shippers in the United States, 
not with airlines or airport staff. 

The possibility that a missile 
might have been fired at the air- 
craft has not been ruled oul 
Such a missile could have been 
guided by a heat-seeking or 
radar system and fired from the 


land or a boat out at sea. 

Jamie Gorelick. the Deputy 
Attorney General, confirmed 
that the missile theory 
remained in play. “That is one 
of the theories we are pursuing. 
Would Isay it is likely? I would 
not, but it is an open theory". 

By yesterday. 150 bodies had 
been retrieved from Lhe ocean 
and the hopes of finding more 
were diminishing fast. 

Among those who yesterday 
expressed greater certainty that 
criminal sabotage lay behind the 
crash was Senator Alfonse 
D’Amato of New York. 

“I think it is fairly well es- 
tablished that it was not me- 
chanical failure," he said. 

The first sign that mechani- 
cal causes have been ruled out 
as a cause of the disaster will 
be the transfer of the primary 
responsibility for the investiga- 
tion from the safety board to the 
FBL 

In the meantime, the FBI is 
conducting a massive, world- 
wide search for any leads to the 
possible perpetrators of a ter- 
rorism conspiracy. 
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return 
of terror 


MARY OEJEVSKY 

Paris 


End of the innocence: A woman lies dead after the bomb in Centennial Park, Atlanta. The park was still packed 30 minutes after a warning was received Photograph: Reuter 


the first week of the Games. A 
concert starring soul singer 
James Brown and John Mayall 
and the Bluesbrcakers sched- 
uled for Saturday was cancelled 
after the bombing and the park 
remained closed until FBI in- 
vestigators complete their sift- 
ing for clues. 

Leading article, page 13 
- ' . John Carlin, page IS 


Ministers and security chiefs 
ftomtiie seven richest countries 
in the world, and Russia, will 
gather in Paris unnonmfa an 
anti-terrorist conference : that 
has gained sudden and shock- 
ing topicalitv after the TWA ex- 
plosion and lhe bomb a. lhe 
Atlanta Olympic. 

The conference began as a 
political compromise brokereo 
bv France two months ago. 
largely to prevent the terrorist 
bombing of US troops m Sau- 
di Arabia from dominating the 
agenda of the GTs summit in 
Lyon Squashed into the days 
before Europe’s long summer 
holiday, it looked likely to be a 
mere formality. 

Now, all those taking part are 

faced with graphic evidence of 
the terrorist threat. Not only 
have the richest and most pow- 
erful state in the world and the 
most heavily guarded interna- 
tional event shown themselves 
to be vulnerable; there have also 
beeD a resurgence of altacksin 
Northern Ireland and Spain, 
and a spate of bomb attacks in 
Moscow. With memories of the 
gas attack in the Tokyo Under- 
ground and the bombing cam- 
paign in France also still fresh, 
the pressure will be on to agree 
specific, enforceable measures. 

All eight countries will be 
represented by their foreign 
and interior ministers, includ- 
ing Malcolm Rifkind and 
Michael Howard from Britain, 
and Yevgeni Primakov- a for- 
mer security chief and now for- 
eign minister - from Russia. 
Several delegations will also 
include secret service chiefs. 
The only foreign minister miss- 
ing will be Warren Christopher 
of the US; the Stale Depart- 
ment will be represented by one 
of his deputies, Peter Tamoff. 

The basis of the closed-door 
discussions will be a document 
with 40 recommendations “to 


combat transnational organ- 
ised crime effidentlv". These in- 


clude ways of tracking criminals 
across national borders, and a 


plan to create a central authority 
in each country to deal with re- 
quests for information. There 
are also proposals for easing ex- 
tradition in cases of terrorism. 

Britain is reported to favour 
restricting asylum for individu- 
als who use their new base to 
mount campaigns against their 
home governments. This could 
curb the activities of people such 
as the Saudi dissident 
Mohammed al-Masari. 

While international co-op- 
eration against terrorism is seen 
to have improved in recent 
years, exchange of information 
is a sensitive matter. Disputes 
about the Schengen treaty on 
open borders and security co- 
operation in Europe have ex- 
posed some of the difficulties. 
While Britain simply reftised to 
join, France - which both signed 
and ratified the treaty -still does 
not implement it fuUv, because 
of conflicts with the Netherlands 
over drugs policy and with Italy 
over border security. 

Easing extradition is even 
more contentious. Sending ETA 
terrorists from France lo Spain, 
and afieged IRA members from 
uie US to Britain, may have be- 
come slightly easier - but pro- 
ccdural differences and national 
political sympathies frequently 
d°g the process, even before the 
question of human rights enters 
the equation. 
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'TZ^ears, sparked by arrB^fp^wa^ supporters 

Indonesian violence: Marines move in to crush the worst Wires -] Anarchy 

_ . „ i 't warning* 


Era of the 
mobile 
challenges 
old order 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY d< 

Jakarta 

□ 

It didn't seem likely that the sol- w 
diers would be able to tell us b 
much but, as my companion k 
pointed out, “in Indonesia, you t 

never know”. They were stand- f 

ing along a side-street in cen- t 
tral Jakarta, down the road I 
from the burned banks, the i 
burned car showrooms, and i 
the burned -out government of- 
fices which the rioters had fired 
the previous afternoon. 

On Saturday, when the trou- 
ble started, the soldiers and riot 
police were armed only with 
bamboo batons, and the dem- 
onstrators got completely out of 
control. Today no chances were 
being taken. As well as their 
boots, fatigues, and berets (in 
a rather camp shade of pm*)* 
each marine carried a fat black 

rifle. „ . 

They were friendly enough, 
especially to ray companion, a 
blonde television journalist 
wearing a striking pair of shorts. 
But they had nothing to say to 
us, and after half-a-dozen in- 
conclusive attempts atawyer- 

sation (“No Engiteh! , *Jo 
comment!”) we headed back to- 
wards the car. Suddenly, flash- 

i- i ,i,nH hmme hepan 


dos in disguise, and when they 
went in, they had bayonets tad- 
den in their clothes. Once they 
were inside, they started stab- 
bing our people. There ; were : 47 
killed, and this morning they 
took the bodies out in am- 
phibious vehicles and dropped 
them in the sea. No. I don t 
know who saw this. No, 1 have 
no evidence. The evidence is in 
the hospitals, and nobody can 
get into hospitals." 

“My friend told me ... - 

didn’t see this, but ... Sims the 

aAtfiiiri on 




issuing from the mobile pnone 
on mv belt.lt wasMartm, anfo- 
donesian teacher whom I had 
met on Friday, in the head- 
quarters of the Indonesian De- 
mocratic Party (PD1). . I left 
before the police cuneffl.nl 

thedeaths? My Ifcend toowa 
doctor, and be told me that they 
were not police, but comman- 


didn t see uus, urn ... — 

PD1 headquarters was raided on 
Saturday morning, Jakarta has 

been buzzing with rumours re- 
layed across the city by hundreds 
of mobile phones. Thxj-bound 

in sweating traffic jams, in cnilly 

air-conditioned hotel rooms, 
nervily watching the demon- 
strators pressing up a&uf toe 
police cordons - suddenly toe 
Uttle black box will squeak and 
flash with a new piece of intel- 
ligence from a friend or contact, 
always exciting, usually unreli- 
able, often completely untrue. 
The PDI leader, Megawati 
Sukarnoputri, will give > press 
conference at 5 o’clock (lt nev- 
er happened). There s a no art- 
side the Indonesian Legal Aid 
Centre (it was broken up two 
hours ago). And, most insistent 
. and improvable of ailthe ni- 

: morns of a massacre. These al- 

1 srstsjssrss i » 

i 

I impossible to verify. 
e ADweek 1 have been mar- 

rt veiling at what a versatile and 

a liberating device the jnotafe 


putsch: Armoured personnel 


1 ihe ratio e, device me 

phoneTln Jakarta, for sever- 

al reasons, it is indispensable. In 


a citv of a million traffic jams, : 
It can transform a frustrating 

baste in the back of an Klltng taxi 

into a productive gossip- and in- 
telligence-gathering session. 
Apart from this, almost every 
diplomat, political activist and 
journalist in Indonesia seems to 
believe their phone is tapped: 
whether this is true or just self- 
dramatisation, toe mobile pro- 
vides a refreshing sen*- of 

anonymity and security. May- 
be I’m just paranoid, people 
smile sheepishly. “But you nev- 
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i third meeting of the Asean Re- 


gional Forum, a serious-mind- 1 
ed international think-m fear 
turing foreign ministerefrom^J 
countries. For the firetfe? 
days, the phone was the tradi- 
tional vuppie accessory - a tool 
for securing interviews mid 
one rung windows in the sched- 
ules ofdiplomats smd press of- 
ficers. But on Friday, toe 
ministers flew home. On Sat 

uxday. toe anny went mto the 

PDI, and overnight the phone 

was transformed ftom a servant 

of rulers to a tool of the op- 

pl OM man who has spent most 
of the past three days on iused- 
lular isLaksamana Sukardi, 

of the PDI. Having 

I fixed up an interview (va our 

. mobiles), I went to see tarn at 


headquarters and arrest of 
more than 100 of his cofleagjies. 
Mr Sukardi doesn t tookUke a 
dissident; he looks like a 
wealthy banker turned mmi- 
agement consultant, which isex- 
aedywhat he is. But in his twin 
roles of businessman and op- 
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fast," he says, “and this is what 
tae’gcwer^ent fails to appre- 
ciate. Indonesians now are dif- 
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alone, isolated, you re « ! 

you can communicate, even 
across an archipelago of200 
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The young generabon of In 
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than the government, iney 
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is changmg, and afl to«re 
changes have rendered the old 
svstem obsolete. If the In 

donesian government doesnt 

change, it will become Uke a di- 
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that cannot adjust. 
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SS. 1 rrubfle of stones 
and bamboo and tramp)«j 
oosters. But 1 saw no blood, and 

^ter from the fire 

was murky grey 
pink. I have no reason to bdwve 
Sat anyone was murtiered>o 
Jakarta on Saturday. But to 
fact is that this government ^ 

one which many of 

believe is perfect^ rabble of 

viUina them m oold blood. 

The belief itself is condem- 
nation enough and, in Indone- 
sia at toe moment, you jnst 

never know. 
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Turkish prisoners end hunger 
strike as twelfth man dies 


SUNAERDEM 

Reuter 

Istanbul — A prisoners' hunger 
strike has once more cast the 
spotlight on Turkeys human 
rights record, drawing wide- 
spread protest Prisoners struck 
a deal with Turkey's government 
on Saturday to end the 69-day 
hunger strike that claimed 12 
prisoners' lives and triggered ri- 
ots around Turkey. Mediators 
brokered an agreement with 
about 900 inmates, at Istanbul's 
B ayra.ro pasa prison, who are 
considered to be the ringlead- 
ers of the hunger strike taken 
up by 2.000 inmates in prisons 
across Turkey. 

More than 300 prisoners im- 
mediately halted their protest, 
but human rights workers said 
about 20 lives were still at risk. 
A spokesman for the indepen- 
dent Human Rights Association 
said: “About 150 people are in 
hospital - around 20 of them in 
critical condition." 

The hunger strike is the 
biggest crisis to confront the new 
Islamist-fed government since it 
took power four weeks ago. U 
inherited the problem from the 
previous government but as 
the fast dragged on, demon- 
strations mushroomed around 
the country and prominent ac- 
tors, musicians and writers 
added weight to the criticism. 

Of equal concern to the gov- 
ernment is the reaction of Eu- 
rope, which keeps a close eye 
on Turkey's human rights 
record as it seeks doser ties with 
the European Union. After the 
first death of the hunger strike, 
last Sunday, (he E(J called on 
.Ankara to end ihe fast or risk 
damaging ties which have often 
been strained by issues such as 
torture in Turkish prisons and 
the army’s conduct in supp- 
ressing a Kurdish separatist 
insurgency. 

Hans van den Broek, the 
European Commissioner for 
External Affairs, wrote to the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Tan- 
>»u Ciller, urging her to prevent 



Critical: An prisoner is rushed to hospital yesterday at the end of the 69th day of hunger strikes 


further deaths, in what diplo- 
mats saw as a thinly veiled 
reminder of Ankara's promise 
to improve its human rights 
record in exchange for a lucra- 
tive customs deal with Europe. 

Germany called on Turkey to 
push through promised im- 
provements m jail conditions as 
quickly as possible. Germany, 
home to 22 million Turks, has 


seen a series of firebomb attacks 
on Ikrkish properties which 
police believe is the work: of mil- 
itant supporters of the strike. 

Growing pressure from the 
shantytowns, where most of 
the leftist prisoners came from, 
also weighed on the ruling Wel- 
fare Party. Its votes come from 
the poo r and the devout “The 
death fasts carried the reactions 


to the shanties. And the shan- 
ties are Welfare’s powerbase," 
said All Kirca, a columnist. 
Even the pro-Islamist press 
criticised the Welfare Party for 
taking up the tough line of 
previous administrations. 

The hunger strike began in 
May after the Justice Minister 
Sevket Kazan's predecessor 
fried to break up what he said 


was the leftist inmates' control 


oners and bringing in restric- 
tions. The prisoners’ angerwas 
further stoked by the appoint- 
ment of Mehmet Agar, also a 
former hardline police chief, to 
the post of Interior Minister. 

The new Welfare-led gov- 
ernment came to power amid 
hopes that its vague philosophy 
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of Islamist brotherhood could 
signal a change from years of 
human rights abuses- But the 
government will now be under 
even greater pressure to show 
that it can buck the trend and 
improve human rights. 

“Welfare's trial by fire has be- 
gun," Kirca said “It is in its 
hands to find the water to put 
the fire ouL" 


Hunt begins for accomplice in backpack murders 


ROBERT MILUKEN 
Sydney 

Australian police are likely to 
reopen their investigation into 
the deaths of two British 
women, Caroline Clarke and 
Joanne Walters, and five other 
young hitch-hikers, following a 
judge's finding that Ivan Miiat, 
the man convicted of the “back- 
packer murders", probably had 
an accomplice. 

A Sydney juiy on Saturday 
found Miiat, a 5 1 year-old road 
worker, guilty of the seven mur- 
ders and of kidnapping Paul 
Onions, another British back- 


packer. who escaped after 
Miiat pulled a gun on him in 
January 3990. Before sentenc- 
ing Miiat to seven life prison 
sentences for the murders, and 
another six years for the kid- 
napping, Mr Justice David Hunt 
said: “I agree entirely with 
those verdicts. Any other. in ray 
view, would have flown in the 
face of reality." 

The judge added: "The jmy's 
verdicts mean that the prison- 
er was involved, either alone or 
in company, in a criminal en- 
terprise to pick up {the back- 
packers] and then to murder 
them all. In my view, it is 


inevitable that the prisoner was 
not alone in that criminal 
enterprise.” 

Ian Lloyd, the Sydney QC 
who advised police in 1994 that 
there was enough evidence to 
charge Miiat, said yesterday 
that Mflafs conviction did not 
mean necessarily that the case 
was closed. Police investiga- 
tors added that, in the light of 
evidence revealed during the 
four-month trial, their inquiries 
would continue and that others 
could be charged. 

Those inquiries would al- 
most certainly embrace the 
Miiat family, "ferry Martin, 


Milat’s barrister, put forward a 
defence at the trial based on 
mistaken identity. He conced- 
ed that the serial killer proba- 
bly came from the Miiat family, 
but that it was more likely to be 
one of Ivan's younger brothers, 
Richard, 40, or Whiter, 44, act- 
ing alone or together. Both 
denied any involvement 
Ivan Miiat, the man who per- 
petrated Australia’s most sen- 
sational and gruesome serial 
killings, was being branded yes- 
terday the “Beast of Belanglo”, 
after the Belanglo State Forest 
south of Sydney, where he mur- 
dered the British, German and 


Australian backpackers after 
picking them up on the Hume 
Highway between December 
1989 and April 1992. 

Ivan Miiat is the fifth oldest 
in a family of 14. His father was 
a Yugoslav immigrant He and 
his brothers, Richard and Whi- 
ter, are gun-lovers. When police 
raided their homes and arrest- 
ed Ivan in May 1994, they 
found orates of ammunition 
and guns. At his house they 
found the bolt of a rifle that had 
been used to shoot Ms Clarke, 
as weQ as her camera and a rope 
with her blood on it. 

Milat’s trial almost came un- 


stuck a week before the jury of 
seven men and four women de- 
livered (heir verdict On 19 July, 
the 12th juror was stood down 
after he received a death threat 
The judge kept it secret until af- 
ter the verdict According to Mr 
Justice Hunt the juror received 
a telephone call at home, in 
which a man said: “If you find j 
my ... him guilty, you're dead," 
Last night, the juror ap- . 
peared on television, his face I 
and voice distorted. Asked if he 
believed the threat came from J 
one of Milat’s brothers, whom 
he saw in the witness box, he 
replied: “The voice, it could be." 
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When Simeon Cobwrg-Gofha 
decided to return to his Bul- 
garian homeland earlier this 
s umm er, he knew he would 
receive a warm welcome from 
the various monarchist groups 
who still think of him as their 
lawful king. He also knew he 
would be snubbed by Bulgaria's 
Socialist rulers. 

But nothing prepared him for 
what actually happened' that 
hundreds of thousands of ordi- 
nary Bulgarians would turn out 
to cheer him wherever he went 
and that many would look on 
him as some sort of Messiah 
who had arrived to save the 
struggling Balkan country. 

“1 am overwhelmed by emo- 
tion," Mr Coburg-Gotha - alias 
King Simeon II - said, as half 
a million people lined the 
Streets to give him a hero’s 
return to Sofia. “The bitterness 
Of 50 years of exile has been 
deleted in one day." 

Simeon was only nine years 
Old when he was forced to flee 
from Bulgaria following the 
Communist takeover of power 
in 1946. But in his long years of 
exile, at first in Egypt and then 
in Spain, he always kept a 
candle burning for the land of 
his early childhood 

A successful business con- 
sultant in Madrid he never 
lost the ability to speak Bul- 
garian, one of eight languages 
in which he is fluenL He gave 
Bulgarian names to his five 
children. 

Nor did he ever formally 
abdicate, claiming that the 
plebiscite of 1946 which 
declared Bulgaria was a re- 
public had been rigged. “J have 
been king all my lire." the now 
balding and bearded Simeon 
said in Sofia. “One can be on 
active duty or on standby but 
one is never off jdutyj." 
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No 28: Simeon 

Coburg-Gotha 

Even before his return in late 
May, Simeon, descended from 
a German princely house and 
related to most of Europe's roy- 
al families, made no secret of his 
desire to re-cnler Bulgarian 
public life, preferably as a 
constitutional monarch. 

The rapturous welcome he 
received greatly boosted his 
chances. In an opinion poll last 
month, Simeon received an 84- 
per-cent approval rating, light 
years ahead of any other 
public figure in Bulgaria. 

The country could certainly 
do with all the help it can geL 
Among the laggards of the eco- 
nomic reform process in East- 
ern Europe, Bulgaria this year 
witnessed a sharp drop in (he 
value of the national currency, 
the lev, prompting massive with- 
drawals of personal savings- 

While the politicians have 
bickered, crime has run ram- 
pant. Wheat shortages have 
been so severe that for the first 
time since 1989. Bulgarians 
have had to queue for bread. 


For the monarchists, the 
answer is clear. “Wc have no 
leader in Bulgaria now to inspire 
and guide us. Only His Majesty 
can unify the country and build 
a new national consensus," said 
Konstantin Halachev, of the 
Federation Kingdom Bulgaria. 

Less obsequious Bulgarians 
also feel that, with his business 
acumen and Western contacts. 
Simeon could only be on im- 
provement on the current lead- 
ers. As Albena Vasileva, a 
student in Sofia, pul it: “He is 
different. He speaks positively. 
He is less Balkan and more 
European. I'd be happy if he re- 
flected the face of niy country.” 

Despite their personal 
approval of Simeon, a majori- 
ty of Bulgarians remain wary of 
restoring the monarchy. That 
said, many would approve , 
Simeon as President 

Unlike most of Eastern Eu- 1 
rope's deposed monarchs, I 
Simeon, still only 59, is young I 
enough to contemplate an ac- 
tive career in politics. He has 
already indicated that he might 
hove a stab at the presidency if 
that was his only option. 

Now back in MadridL he is 
carefully considering his next 
move. But in a newspaper in- 
terview earlier this month, he 
served notice on Bulgaria's 
Socialist rulers that (hey can ex- 
pect to see him again soon. 

“I believe that all of you, dear 
compatriots, are aware that my 
unprecedented visit was not an 
accident or the product solely of 
curiosity and nostalgic feelings,” 
he said. “The hope and trust 
which I felt everywhere, espe- 
cially from our wonderful young 
people, cannot be lightly swept 
aside and needs also to be eval- 
uated by those in power.” 
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T he wife of a convicted American Jewish spy, Jonathan 
Pollard, launched a hunger strike, saying that anti-Semi- 
tism in the US was a factor in the failure to win his freedom 
after a decade in prison. Esther Pollard announced her fast 
at an outdoor square in the heart of Jerusalem saying she 
would only take water until the release of her husband, a 
former LI'S navy intelligence analyst who was jailed for life 
for passing secrets to Israel. President Bill Clinton on Friday 
denied clemency to Pollard, who has been in jail since 
1985. Reuter - Jerusalem 

S ri Lankan security forces said they plan to attack 
northern Tamil rebel strongholds in their latest thrust as 
the guerrillas said that more than 100,000 civilians had fled 
the targeted town of KilinochchL An army spokesman said 
that troops were consolidating their positions after captur- 
ing the town of Paranthan. just south of the Elephant Pass 
base at the neck of the northern Jaffna peninsula, the 
rebels' former stronghold. Reuter- Colombo 

C anadian $2 coins, valued at C$3m and weighing as 
much as 60 tonnes, are the objects of a police search af- 
ter a truck carrying the coins was hijacked eight days ago. In 
what the Royal Canadian mint is calling the largest theft of 
coins in the country’s history, bold thieves entered a railroad 
yard in central Montreal during the day. found a tractor- 
trailer which was carrying 1.5 million $2 coins and then 
drove off. Reuter - Montreal 
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B urundi's new ruler said he was hatting expulsions of 
Rwandan Hutu refugees in a move apparently aimed at 
defusing international criticism of his takeover of power in 
in a coup. 

Major Pierre Buyoya, a Tutsi, said his government would 
not force Rwandan Hutus to go back to the homeland which 
they had fled in fear of retribution for the mass killings of 
Rwandan Tutsis by Hutus in 1994. Reuter - Bujumbura 
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Breathe deep, count to ten, then react 

“““ public, the power of the state and mam- ^rL^peration 

tenance of individual rights. That eqm- no -co-opc 


I n the aftermath of the bomb in 
Atlanta the priority is to keep a 
sense of proportion. It's always 
tempting to manufacture a panic. You 
extrapolate from one tragic event, one 
bounded very precisely by time and 
place, and create a looming threat. The 
Atlanta bomb, let’s be clear, is one-off. 

It is unrelated to recent attacks in 
Dhahran and Moscow or bombing in 
Spanish resorts. It says nothing about 
the chances of the ERA striking again 
on the British m ainlan d - or whether 
the thwarting of political pluralism in 
Suharto's Indonesia will give rise to 
political violence there. Acts of terror 
may occur worldwide but there is no 
great, global force called terrorism. 

Second, however great the revulsion 
caused by the incident in Atlanta, the 
response has to be measured. There are 
few ways in which security can be tight- 
ened around the Olympic Games them- 
selves; the bomb in Centennial Park was 
outside the security zone. But there are 
ways in which governments, including 
the American government, could over- 
react - and threaten the fundamental 
freedoms on which civil society rests. 

Clinching evidence is still awaited on 
the cause of the crash of TWA Flight 
800. Even if it was a bomb, there is 
nothing to link it with Atlanta. Nor 
ought confirmation that the flight was 
downed by a terrorist act provoke ill- 
considered actions. Holiday-makers 
ought not suddenly to cancel nor busi- 


ness travellers reroute away from 
Kennedy airport. Nor will they. Most 
sensible people will continue to fly. 

It is not that they sit down and make 
a calculus of risk, people judge these 
things pragmatically. And the prag- 
matic judgement must be that little has 
changed. Most travellers would resent 
the further delays caused by an undue 
tightening of screening and baggage 
checks. While airline security may be 
of special concern in the United States 
- where screening techniques appear to 
be out of date - recent events call, on 
this side of the Atlantic, for nothing 

more than continued vigilance. 

If the perpetrators of the Atlanta 
blast are found to belong to some 
domestic American insurgency the 
point to be reinforced is that “terror- 
ism" is no monolith, no international 
conspiracy. Most terrorist acts are 
rooted inside particular national and 
historical contexts. No random act of 
bombing can ever be justified; but 
there is no point, either, in pretending 
all terrorists are alike. Behind the 
Manchester bomb is an Irish organi- 
sation, with objectives confined to the 
triangle of the Republic, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Bombs on buses 
in Jerusalem or under cars in Madrid 
are the work of groups with attributes 

incomprehensible outside the specific 
histories of Israel and the Palestinians 
or Spain since Franco. Stopping such 
terrorism is never just about police offi- 



, i.-rine jf it stirs up resentments and 

public, the power of the state and main- ““flJperation. Terrorists usually 

trance of individual rights. That equi- n °"7\^mestic assistance. Even in a 

need domeroc mobU e as the 

Sttteftte public is often its 
™t? Tol£or P Yet the public’s 

Standout?™ £«->-» and 
Spa%r commentators realise. 
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librium remains as precious alter 
Atlanta as before. The passage, -0 
years ago, of the (supposedly temporary) 
prevention of Terrorism Act tipped the 
balance in this country in favour of gov- 
ernment and its police and security 
forces. Once the state acquires new pow- 
ers they tend to become encrusted ana 
permanent, despite lack ofevidenaof 
their effectiveness. In the United States, 
a parallel example might be the federal 

government’s power to eavesdrop on 
phone conversations: one of the casu 
aides of the Oklahoma bombing has 
been the reticence of judges to question 
applications from law enforcement 
agencies for permits to tap P? 0D “- 
That the maintenance of hberty 


cers and patrols. At some stage the 
Israeli foreign minister has to sit down 
with President Assad of Syria. It is hard 
to see ETA being extinguished without 
someone talking to someone else in 
San Sebastian. 

For its pan, the Turkish government 
might agree with this tine of argument. 
It miehtsay: the harshness which has led 
to hunger strikes, death and the threat 
of armed assault on prisoners has to do 
with the nature of terrorism in that 
countrv, whether perpetrated by the 
hard left or the Kurds. It takes, the 
Turks might say, strong measures to 
protect national integrity and there is 


no gainsaying the importance of Turk 
ish integrity in a region left unstable by 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union. But 
repression has a terrible habit of breed- 
ing terrorism. Besides, Turkey wants to 
evolve into a trading nation based on 

principles of legality “d mdividuai 
rights: that is the only possible basis for 
itT application to join the European 
Union Its dDemma, like that of all gov- 
ernments including Britain s, is how to 
protect against terrorist acts without 
breaching norms of decency and proper 

pr T?e answer is that there is a balance 
to be struck between protection of the 


That me maiuicu.^- — 

requires us constantly to be on our guard 
Sa hoary old cliche. It needs updating. 
Maintenance of liberty in anageofter- 
rorism requires collective self-restrant 
in order not to overreact, together^ 
patience. Long experience of tombs 
directed against civilian targets tells us 

^iSgs^rpetrators can 

and convicted: whatntakes *decb^ 

detective work, often of 

kind, not great armouries of new ana 

intrusive state powers. 

But no amount of police effort can 
substitute for the force of public opjn- 
ion/The state is only as effective 

society allows it to to: policing that js 
too aggressive or intrusive is self 


Time to scotch a 

taxing myth 

T—vutv-frees are the point of the 
D&Lopeao Union. Ifthat sounds 

too Eurd-friendly, du ? -fre« are the 
_ , ;„ t n f the North American Free 
Tiade Area. In other words, a cust 0 ™* 
union evolving into a &e*J*ade 
entails the abolition of boundary tax 

a teSSt^aSutw^ycm 

SSpgn^behaif of feny 

Qtois so that paying fl 0 - 50 ™^ 
i i- iHfA a bargain* It s not. Tho only 

real bargain is when, allowing for costs, 

IP? SE costs much the same in 
does in Glenfiddich and we 
Sbuy as much as we like where we like- 
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Britten’s music 
will stand the 
test of time 

Sir It is unfortunate for Malcolm 
Williamson (“Queen’s musician in 
attack on Britten", 26 July) that, 
despite considerable experience in 
the musical profession, he seems 
unable to recognise that two-faced 
double dealingis a feature of the 
industry and not the sole preserve 

of megalomaniac composers. 

While it is fascinating to unearth 
alleged truths about long and not- 
so-long dead composers, inclusive 
of all manner of sexual devwncy, it 
is not a particularly useful defence 
or justification for Williamson s^ 
“ephemeral-" comment. " . . 

Tike every composer, Britten s • 

musical popularity wfll always be 

subject to fashion. Whatever sleaze 

’ S^o^K^ely 

the conventions of morality. Since 
when have concepts ol ait and 
morality sai comfortably together . 

• If this century’s most treasured 
British composer is to lose favoiu: 
with the establishment then let it be 
for musical reasons. 
there will to another front page to 
fill with sordid reyelationsand 
captivating headlines: there will 
n«£er be another Peter Gomes. 

MARTIN PARKER 
Stafford 

Sir. Malcolm Williamson's remarks 

concerning the relationship 
between EM Forster and 

Benjamin Britten need some 

qualification. 

J32Z3S S&ay 

: 

SSSSSffiUfflffl*-- 

for what we were achieving. He 

was of course, co-librettist with 

Eric Crozier of that opera six years 
^Mywn^rienceinw^g 

.asasssasa* 

« besides certainly belies the 
I ^Sion given in 

Macdonald’s article. AboveaJL 

Britten’s sheer profeMond^, 

^Tbere are four commerical 

sar-s-ssr' 

Billy Budd comes out next year. 
Ephemeral? 

BRYAN DRAKE 

Aldringham 

Suffolk 

Sir Unlike Malcolm WUUatn*®, 1 

don’t feel able to esubhsh^ 

future generations will receive 

Beniamin Britten s music. I 

nevertheless wish to P®*®* *■* 

the tendency at present seen* to 
contradict his rather assertive 

'SZSttS--' 

& d u fr d 4°e&) 

Sith great success. I pi^f that 

the opinion of foreigners Kof 

t : town council, but it is 

* i indicator of tfaewayinwfocha 

| composer has succeeded m 

appealing to human tomgs, 

i gBssSKSSj;. 

S Queen’s Music seems so eager to 

l-;* 



Negotiate an end 

to the tube strike 

Sir Further to Barrie Clement s 
article (25 July), *<= ™ d ?S£ 

ssaasississ-nmi 

fe-isssaa 

Mr Gement alleges are ouUo 

union in the rail industry because we 

hare an eroeHent reputation for 
r, 1* POtiatj OHS. rar IT 



Simple, we listen uj 
T he tube strike is a good example. 
Last May we put London 

^TOsshS^have been the 
clearest signal to LUL 

— — ♦ tlmf thpV 



iuiy wivug — •* . 

to listen. Eventually we were I 
with no option but to ballot 

membere again buvdnsu^to 

industrial action- 

centofour.drnermeratoisvmed 

for industrial action, after LUL 

! 

working week. With profits up , 

JST&ver productnntyup more , 

SSffiSSSSfp-- i 

“^tajSvtdpeiteinaijoe 
ourmembeis have kept diOTade 

rrr»re—,onnnemeflt IS tOtelly . 


negotiating team has always 
adopted a professional approach. 

So far in 1996 we have agreed more 
than 30 separate pay deals with all 
kinds of different managements. 

The reason why we cannot reach 

they have reneged on a promise. 

Far from being a political 
conspiracy this dispute 
hallmarks of a cock-up. The latest 
evidence of this comes m LULS 
claim, made on 25 Jidy, 
had made a “new offer. This new 
offer was precisely the proposal 

their own proposals it is little 
wonder the dispute has dragged on. 

We at RMT will never let 
Spent my plea toLULtocometo 

ACAS and negotiate, and the 

z&x&s** 

of London are concerned. 

JAMES KNAPP 
General Secretary 
National Union of Rail, Maritime 
and Transport Workers 
London NW1 

Oxford must vote 
in favour of £20m 

Sin Richard Dawkins' (letter. 25 
juiv) new post in the Public 
v nf Science c 



public opinion in relation to science 
Si^M) h ItiscerSy distinct from 

the academic research and teachmg 

functions of the rest of Oxford 
University, and i 

S-SSSSSESSBSSSSr 

funds the post, to be used for 
something else - especially as 
Professor Dawkins continues to 
occupy academic facilities with 
valuable alternative uses. 

Moreover, the Simonyi 
benefaction was not, sufficient 
immediately to fund the post in 
full, and the university was thus 
sucked into an obligation to find 
some thousands of pounds m order 
to permit Professor Dawkins 
appointment. 

If, before setting out to vote 

to suspend his contempt for religious 

PETER M OPPENHEIMER 
Christ Church, Oxford 

Sir. When faced withwhingmg 

from people such as Alexander 
Murray and Richard Dawfans 
(letters, 24 and 25 -My), "hy 
millionaires such as Wafiq Said 
continue to bestow their wealth on 
the already rich universities in the 
West? Surely there are more 
deserving places in the . . 

educationally impoverished Third 
World which would not only gam 

creater benefit but might also 

Accept such gifts with grace and 

good humour. 
ityvtrQ MAT TK 


Common sense 
t;$ modish ideas 


guuu uu*uvi** - 


Sir: I have just completed over 
twenty years involved in running 
divisions of major corporations in 
the UK and have been actively 
involved in developing as wen 

as receiving them v^fed to the 
stake of modish ideas , 26 July). 

There are many fads that appear 
whenever a writer (usually 
American) wants to reap the 
rewards of an active bram. It is the 
ability of businessmen and women 
to understand those ideas and 
(through common sense) develop 
their own response to diem that 
can differentiate their business 
from the competition. 

The trend amongst too many in 
the UK is to use total scepticism as 
an excuse for doing nothing 
different. Innovation and creativity 
are nothing new but management 
thinkers since Thylor have made 
people think more or think again- 
Whether you agree with the likes of 
Tbtn Peters or Charles Handy or 
not, they provoke thought and can 

help to generate ideas. 

If technology were to progress cry 
-common sense" alone we would 

be nowhere near where we are 

today. Science proceeds through 
hypothesis to theory via 
experience. Why should n to so 
different when it comes to the rar 
more complex problem of 

US has shown a tremendous 
business spirit and creative upsurge 
in the last few years that has 
corresponded with a generation of 


management thoughts and ideas. 

We in the UK should be 

encouraging ourselves to tak e P^ 
by using our brains to assess which 
are relevant and which are not - 
rather than ridiculing the loL 
JEFF KAYE 

101714 , 2216 @CompuServe.CUM 


NHS fundholding 

wastes resources 

Sir. Graham Blincow (letter, 27 
July) is wrong to claim that 
fundbolding makes the best use of 
limited NHS resources. 

In Oxfordshire, fundholders 
have accumulated £3.5ra of 

unspent savings. If they have any 

plans to spend it, such plans are 
mainly for extensions to surgery 
buildings. Meanwhile, the Orford 
RadclinC Hospital is cuttmg down 

having to do this because of a 

shortfall of half a million pounds in 
.■ r Aimtlohlp frnni 


Faith in the 
future of Africa 

Sir Your analysis of the developing 
cririsfoBurundi (26 July) ignores 
the concrete initiatives that are 
being taken in Africa and how 
these can be applied in 
The most important of these, 
initiatives is that announced m the 

secure access to dean water are its 

sasssssffisst 

with programmes in peace- 
budding, conflict resolution and 
national reconciliation; good 
governance; supporting an 
independent press; and stimulating 
domestic savings. Dare l introduc 
the concept of a “stakeholder 
economy"? And the debt issue will 

be re-addressed. 

Together these set out to 

encourage in the 

a faith in the future and, of course, 
an identity with .the present. Your 

opinion of self-induced ethm 

deansing" leading to mass 

relocation and the redrawing of 

national boundaries has no place m 

such a programme. . ^ 

This UN system-wide initiative 
folly recognises the menacing 

obstacles which today’s Burundi 
manifests but these are obstacles 

confronted by all societies that settle 

for the unrivalled benefits that 
accrue from a pluralistic society. 

Think, in passing, bow neighbctmug 
Zaire mightsub-dbvide if each of its 
300-plus languages was to be 

granted a space of its own! 

The 1996 Human Development 
Report published by the United 
Nations Development Programme 
indicates the distance that many 
African nations must travel to 
attain a quality of life that Know 
generally agreed as acceptable. It 
Sso shows how and where we have 

failed in achieving for that 

continent what we have sought, bo, 
not through liberal-minded 
philanthropy, or post-colonial guilt 
should we return to the fray, but 
because the obstacles can be 
convincingly overcome if only we 
put our collective minds to it. 
DAVID WARDROP 

t 7— Mjift'/wie Jka 


Queen's Music seens so - are motivated 

aguetin BLANCO bazan 
London NW8 
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shortfall of half a muuon puum 

the funding available from 

Oxfordshire Health Authority. 

The direct administrative costs 
of fundholding m Oxfordriure were 

£lm in 1994-95; they wfll be higher 
now. Most of fundholders savings 
in Oxfordshire now come from the 
budget for hospital services - but a 
study in the Oxford region shows 
that the rate of referral to hospital 
by fundholding practices has 
actually increased ewer time .Ttm 
calls into question the validity of 
the budget-selling 
Fundholding wastes N Hb 
resources, is inequitable, and 
should be ended. 

Dr DUNCAN KEELED 
Thame. Oxfordshire 
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United Nations Association 

London W1 

Running trains 

the RR way 

Sir: Your business comment (24 
July) claims it would take 
incompetence on a grand scale not 
to run rail franchises more 
efficiently and profitably than 

British Rail, even with smaller 
subsidies. That is demonstrably 
unfair. 

John MacGregor, when 
Transport Secretary, wrote m 1994: 
“British Rail’s record on 
productivity, service, safety mid 
punctuality is impressive and it is 

known to run one of the most 

efficient railway systems in Europe". 

In a parliamentary answer last 
week, the Transport Minister John 
Waits acknowledged that the eight 
franchises let so far will cost the 
taxpayer £19m more in 1996/97 than 
if BR were still running them. 

BR’s downward pressure on _ 
expenditure produced a reduction 
of5.7 per cent in unit passenger 
tram operating costs in 1995/96, 
continuing a trend that has been 

established for many years. 

JOHN K WELSBY 
j Chairman and Chief Executive 
' British Railways Board 

r I jm.'T 


London NW1 
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interview 
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Why are we walking to work. 

Tf 1 V ^ London’s trains 


David Aaronovitch cross-examines Lew Adams, Asiefs general secretary, an 


d the man who stops 
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Caught in the crossfire: The strifes have inconvenienced a kit of people and that we do regret. And I mean that with sincerity 


Photograph: Peter MacdiarmkJ 


✓ ✓ a 11 right", said the 

man from the 
/ % train-drivers’ 

§ 1 union, Aslef, 

.X. “he’ll see you on 

Thursday at 930". I was 
relieved at first - in an earlier 
conversation he had hinted that 
Lew Adams, general secretary 
of the union, might not do an 
interview at all. “He's not keen 
on profiles” 1 had been told, 
“he’s just a railwayman". 

Relief was soon, however, 
overtaken by a rather large 
logistical problem. How was I 
to get to Mr Adams? I would 
normally have travelled the 
four miles or so by Tube. But 
there was, unfortunately, a 
strike on. The wife had the car 
and any bus services would get 
stuck fast in the appalling traf- 
fic j ams that inevitably accom- 
pany rail stoppages. 

So, inspired by the examples 
of Laurie Lee and Patrick 
Leigh-Fermor, whose walks 
across Spain and Europe 
respectively had proved a trea- 


sure house of intense experi- 
ences, 1 decided to don a pair 
of comfortable shoes and go on 
foot. Leaving an hour and a half 
for my journey (and packing my 
mobile phone in case I should 
get lost m a hostile part of Swiss 
Cottage) I set out 
There was virtually no traf- 
fic. Few people were at the bus- 
stops. On a sunny morning 
there were rather more cyclists 
than usual, a couple of com- 
muting roller-bladers and - 
incongruously - what looked 
like a fell-runner (looking for 
a fell, presumably). By and 
large most Londoners had 
decided not to bother with 
work at all. I strolled through 
empty, sunny streets, up hill 
and down dale, from the dust 
of Kentish Town to the heights 
of Hampstead. 

It took only 40 minutes and 
by the time I arrived at Aslef 
HQ I had decided that Mr 
Adams and his members had 
done me an immense favour, 
never again would I suffer the 


involuntarily shared bodily flu- 
ids of rush-hour on the TUbe. 
Thus when the disembodied 
voice in the entryphone to 
AsleTs HQ inquired as to who 
I was, I fancy my vok» practi- 
cally crackled with vigour and 
good humour. The huge oak 
door of the magnificent town- 
house opened and I was shown 
to a chair in the corridor, oppo- 
site a dock which (wonyingly 
for a union of train-drivers) was 
half an hour fast 
The house. West Brow, was 
bought by the union shortly 
after the First World War. It 
had belonged to the family of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. the con- 
ductor, and had been decorated 
in the most showy form of art 
nouveau. Mr Adams him self 
was to be found behind an 
impressive door marked “Gen- 
eral Secretary. Mr LD. 
Adams” in gold lettering. 

I was shown into a smallish 
room with an open door giving 
out onto a balcony above a 
beautiful garden. Through this 


door came a pleasant breeze, 
r uffling the paper on the desk 
in front of me. In a large book- 
case, which Hugh Scully would 
lrif! for, were several dozen 
leather-bound books marked 
“Executive minutes" going 
bade decades - “Les ties riches 


tells me it’s different The union 
is half the size it was 25 years 
ago and now faces what he calls 
the “fragmentisation" of the 
rail industry. There are ballots 
for everything, and the whole 
business of dealing with man- 
agement has changed. 


proud of. He slips into formula. 
“The strikes have inconve- 
nienced a lot of people and that 
we do regret And I mean that 
with sincerity. But we had 
exhausted all other avenues". 

• Yes, but couldn’t he have 
gone to arbitration, or some- 



‘I’ve got an agreement So I don’t 
want any sleaze merchant, as has 
happened with some MPs - who’ve 
got their snouts in the trough for 
26 per cent - to tell me what is 
right or wrong* — Lew Adams 


INNOVATICS 


Beat the Heat with this 
Personal Air Cooler 

The Personal Air Cooler actually 
reduces the temperature of the air by 
up to 1PC- It works by drawing air 
over a water-filled cooling cartridge 
which brings the additional benefit of 
genily humidifying the air at the same 
time. Quiet as a whisper, the PerNonaJ 
Air Cooler also has an aromatherapy 
fragrance fadlity to add a refreshing 
scent to the air. Also has an air filter 
cartridge to help remove dust pollen „ 

and cigarette smoke. Measures 17.8 x 
17.1 x 12.7cm (7"H x 6/4 W x 5"D». 



Uses just one fifth of the power of a 
60w light bulb. 



heures de Raymond Buckton”, 

I thought. 

Buckton’s successor is a veiy 
serious, large man — powerful 
rather than fat - with a Roman 
nose and dark brown eyes. But 
his most particular characteris- 
tic is his voice. It is immense and 
resonant - a voice which could 
command a walk-out across a 

crowded station concourse with- 
out amplification. Lew keeps it 
in careful check. The accent is 
Overspill - an early and more 
pleasant version of Estuary Eng- 
lish - spoken by those with their 
roots in the capital, who moved 
out to Essex after die war. 

He puls his tape recorder on 
the desk next to mine (perhaps 
“Lew Adams meets David 
Aaronovitch" will appear in 
the next edition of Locomotive 
Journal ) and I ask him whether 
it’s fun being a general secre- 
tary these days. He sighs and 


Take health and safety. “We 
can’t just sit any more and have 
a cosy chat where the assistant 
general secretary goes over to 
the BRB [British Railways 
Board] and discusses Joe 
Bloggs who’s slipped off an 
engine and twisted his ankle. 
Now it’s our solicitors meeting 
their solicitors and threats of 
court action". 


uuu uiwt * 

people 1 represent I enjoy pro- 
jecting their view. I veiy often 
tell the management it's not 
Lew Adams the person speak- 
ing, but someone speaking on 
behalf of 15.000 train drivers". 

He certainly sounds proud, 
but 1 put it to him that there are 
a lot of Londoners and com- 
muters at the moment who 
think that he hasn't much to be 


thing? At this point he becomes 
quite animated. The crux is 
that last year the employers 
signed an agreement, and it's 
his contention that they have 
simply reneged on 1L He prods 
a document. “I have got an 
agreement which is there". He 
slaps it. “It says AGREE- 
MENT. It’s there. How can 
anybody tell me to adjudicate 
or arbitrate on that? I mean to 
say, halve it or quarter it. I 
won’t have it. 1 want thaL" He 
slaps it again. “I don’t want any- 
one to tell me anything about 
that I want that delivered". 

But if that’s the case, would 
an arbitrator not find in Asiefs 
favour? He waves the paper. “I 
can read that. Anyone can read 
that. And it says AGREE- 
MENT - Working Arrange- 
ments Agreement. That is hon- 
est [honest is Mr Adams' 
favourite word]. So 1 don't want 


any sleaze merchant, as has 
happened with some MPs — 
who’ve got their snouts in the 
trough for 26 per cent - to tell 
me what is right or wrong 
here". 

How about David Blunkett, 
who called for binding arbitra- 
tion? Lew is cross. “David 
Blunkett would best have 
served the interests of the train 
drivers I represent by keeping 
out of it" Yes,- but wasn’t it per- 
haps significant that a disabled 
man should feel so strongly? 
Perhaps this comes from Blun- 
kett's perception of how much 
some people suffer when there 
is a strike. This does not appeal 
to Mr Adams. ”1 don’t think 
that’s the correct analysis of it". 
He believes that this was a 
Blairite attempt to distance 
New Labour from an unpopu- 
lar dispute. “It was a political 
statement from a politician", he 
continues, “I don’t look at it in 
any other way". 

This sounds ominous for his 
relations with Labour, a party 
he joined in 1964. “I was a great 
supporter of Harold Wilson 
and the white heat of technol- 
ogy", he tells me. But he 
expects certain promises to be 
honoured, starting with one 
that he has had covered with 
laminated plastic. It is from a 
conference speech by Frank 
Dobson MP, when shadow 
transport secretary, and it says: 
‘’Let me give you this pledge. 
We will bring the railway system 
back into public ownership and 
control". 

“That was said. And I will 
expect it to happen", warns 
Lew. “We come back to hon- 
esty. If you make a statement. 


stand by iL I would much pre- 
fer someone to stand up and 
say T cannot deliver wbai you 
are requesting’. I understand 
that. But don’t tell me this”, he 
waves the card, “and then walk 
away from it". . . 

But weren’t such promises 
made precisely because men 
like him demanded them? “But 
why do we make statements just 
to expedite a moment in time? 


almost reply. “It’s a wasted, 
verbiage", he goes on. “Why 
can’t we have an honest 
debate?” 

And if this sounds like the 
faux naiveuf of someone worldly 
lamenting the wickedness of 
life, it has to be said that Lew 
Adams is quite prepared to 
look unpalatable truths in the 
face. He realises that the sell- 
off may not be reversible, and 
that there might even be some 
advantages for his members. 
“There is a market for train dri- 
vers, which we’ve never had 
before.” So companies will 
offer better deals to poach staff 
from each other, ana Aslef will 
assist members to play the field. 

“I'm a pragmatist. I know the 
realities of life. I know that the 
whole rail business is being 
sold to an American, who I 
have to work with." And he has 
to work wiLh you? “Absolutely”. 

I thanked him, got up and 
walked the four miles back. 
Only this time I was tired, my 
feet hurt, and there seemed to 
be more disgruntled-looking 
expectant mums and pension- 
ers at the bus-stops. And I sus- 
pect that we were all Blunkett 
supporters. 


Mitford, Stalin, Hitler . . . and cricket 
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From Lord Draynsham 

Sir, _ 

I have seen many tributes to 
my childhood friend, the Jate 
Jessica Mitford, but I have 
seen no mention of the one 
thing that struck immediately 
all who knew her at all well - 
her deep and passionate love 
of cricket. The one great sad- 
ness of her early fife was that, 
however fertile her parents 
were, they had not produced 
enough children to form a 
whole cricket XI, so they often 
had to call upon servants and 
retainers from around the 
country estate to form a whole 
Redesdaie XI. 

This of course presented no 
difficulty to Jessica, who was 
tremendously egalitarian 
(before she became a Com- 
munist and therefore a bit more 
of a snob), and she had no 
objection to servants playing on 
the same side as aristocrats - 
indeed, as in the case of J M 
Barrie's The Admirable Crich- 
ton, she tended to think that 
servants made better cricket 
captains than her peers did. 

Incidentally, she always used 
to accuse the English of 
hypocrisy over class, and when 


challenged to back it up she 
would say: “Only the English ■ 
would have no difficulty in 
using the same word to mean 
•absolutely cquaP AND 
'innately superior’". When 
challenged to say what this 
word was, she would say “The 
word ’peer’ ". And she hud a 
point, by Jove ! 

you re etc 

From Lady Draynsham 

Sir. 

What my husband set out to 
say in the above letter, and 
quite forgot to mention, was 
that Jessica’s love of cricket 
may have been unwillingly 
responsible for the rise of 
Nazism. In the early 1930s. at 
those unforgettable country 
cricket weekends which Jessica 
used to organise, she used to 
encourage her sisters to bring 
friends along to help bolster 
the team. One weekend Unity 
brought along one of her 
dreary German political 
friends, a Herr Goebbels. who 
kept talking about what the 
Nazis were going to do when 
Ihey were in power. “Get the 
right uniform, the right .songs, 
the right march and the right 



Miles Kington 

leader, and nothing Ls impos- 
sible!" he would shout. Well, 
he was not much good at 
cricket as it turned out - he was, 
always shouting at someone 
else to stop the ball - but he 
was fascinated by the role of 
the umpire, and especially by 
the gesture of giving a batsman 
out. “Have you noticed." he 
said to me, "how wonderful it 
is when the fielders appeal, all 
raising their arms, and then the 
umpire slowly raises his aloft 
too to show solidarity?! I must 
remember this..." 

Six months later Hiller was 
doing exactly the same. Need 
1 say more ? Every lime 1 sow 
Herr Hitler on the newsreel 
doing the Nazi salute. 1 would 
rise to my feet and shout 


“Out!", which caused some 
hilarity in our local cinema, I 
can tell you! 

From Gennadi Ivanovich 
Orlov 

Sir. 

In all the tributes to the late 
Jessica Mitford, 1 have seen no 
mention of her abiding love of 
cricket and her long-standing 
ambition to reshape it alonn 
Marxisl-Leninist lines. She 
used to come to Moscow to 
have long talks with Stalin 
about this, and he showed 
every sign of agreeing with 
her, though we know now that 
he secretly did not consider a 
reform of cricket to be a high 
priority. Her theory was that 
cricket should be egalitarian to 
the extent of all the fielders 
being equidistant from the 
pilch. Stalin would chuckle 
and say: “Good idea, if they 
are all equally good and the 
batsmen always hit the ball the 
same distance!" 

Many Communist sympa- 
thisers lost their faith' when 
Stalin and Hitler signed the 
Nazi-Soviet pact but Jessica 
never did. I happen to know 
that this was because she got 


a telegram from Stalin himself 
saying: “DONT THINK OF 
THE NAZI-SOVIET PACT 
AS A BETRAYAL- THINK 
OF IT AS A SPORTING 
DECLARATION ! NOW 
LET US SEE WHAT HERR 
HITLER CAN DO ON A 
CRUMBLING WICKET IN 
JHE FOURTH INNINGS !" 
This, to Jessica, excused 
everything. 

p . yours etc. 

From the Rt Hon William 
wntry 
Sir, 

I am surprised that none of the 
tiibutes to the late Jessica Mit- 
ford mentioned that cricket 

3? s . t i?k re 5 on she rooved to 
the USA. “Oh, MWHikins r she 
would occasionally whimper to 

me down the phone, “I know 
that the revolution will comeC 
one day. but I also know that' 

^° mewhere where they 
Pty cricket," I would 

atomiL-"’ " an,i fQrset 811 
yours etc. 
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Keep the palaces, but stand forelection 

£§§§§ 

SK?^S 3 ifi^ 

the same terms « evervone 


" J 5 

the commentators 



So what reforms did they 
want? With characteristic 
pragmatism and an apparent 
wsh to reconcile Britain s past 
with its present, this newty- 
informed microcosm of the 
electorate wanted instead to 
introduce greater account- 
.-J Inin its 


the 21st century will remain 
well adapted to its more mod- 
ern purpose. 

There was a shift from 55 to 
65 per cent in support of the 
proposition that any future 
king or queen who could not 
win popular support should 

,• l.-Li. Thnrewasa 


public should in future have _ 
say in who succeeds to the 
throne (even if. in effect, only 
Windsors need apply). 

The weekend's deliberation 
had the effect of makings 

participants both more critical 
of and more impressed by thei 
..n.hu Fhr instance, tni 


You don’t 
need to be 
mad, but 
it helps 

Louise Jury looks 

_ • — - — ,Atrc 


inttoduce greateraccount- win Pop^^PPb™“ ^S^fSTSS^^ 
ability and democracy into its proportion believmg a mMar- 

hisiorical svstem of monar- shift from 46 ^ .v—iwm*- chy was important m uniting 

<i,mninhniit Bntam 


anced arguments about its iu tavoureo aoouuou. uT^T„ j S^nmicv into its relinquish office, u— - 

pros and Sms. its role, its his. After the weekend's dis- democracy mto its reunq^ ^ * gfi ^ m 

tory, its costs and benefits, cumins. considering various ^^dmcU^ prin- support of holding a referee 

rather than on the usual alternative forms of gover- ^ral rulCiWendmg the pn^ d Jrnon the monax 
tabloid headlines and endless, nance, the notion of a British aple = o fheredflr — helping similar increase m 
soundbites? republic still had no more_ ^-^SSSSSSS^ ** notion that t 


rved that the vuion - LOUWC j 

at the eccentric joys 
a near tic dialogic. I of island-shopping 

‘ ssnsHSi 


else” rose 

high 86 per — - 

unanimous 94 per cent, and 
those who felt that the 
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soundbites? republic still had no *** 

We tried to answer pre- appeal, but the balance w* 
cisely that question in an opinion between the status 
unusual experiment — a “delib- quo and “reform” of the 


ie unanu ^ fiif that the TTie experiment was cun**-**.—- 

X‘en- 

53 Sf"f^aSSf 

— —Teas ssss-sss— -^ftsffssssiS"' 

this experiment?Why tiike a ™pcctnel l^^Sodal & 

strably more informed than 
they were about an important 
national issue and then mea- 
sure how their views have 

^In^hort, the deliberative 
poll is, an attempt to see and 

hear a representative, 
thoughtful and informed 

debate among a sample ox ulv „. s — 

the electorate in an attempt to aoaw ^ 

promote wider discussion and P /£5 groups and 

Ucaniedoulby 

SCPR- 


unusual expemucm — a ucuu- quo ano reiorm 01 
erative poll” - televised last monarchy almost reversed 
night on Channel 4 itself. After deliberation, by a 

We began by selecting and margin of 50 to 39 per cent, 
interviewing a national ran- the public said that reform of 

I A i; ■» .L -J- r.i#»P nACClKlf* 


What do we think of the monarchy. 


!,} ycott 


interviewing a naaonai ran- 
dom sample to elicit their 
“prior” opinions and knowl- 
edge about the monarchy and 
its alternatives. All those 
involved were then invited to 
spend a weekend in a series 
of discussions when they 
could question selected 
erts”. Some 261 people 
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me puouc saia uiai reiumi ui 
the monarchy was possible 
and desirable. 

Just what kind of reform did 
they have in mind? They cer- 
tainly did noL favour a less 
extravagant image. Far from 
desiring a shift from a “Rolls- 
Royce" monarchy to a “bicy- 
cling” monarchy, along Scan- 
dinavian lines, the considered 

_ - Qnlaln anl orwvt 


Intended. cunaviaii ones, uiv. »*««»».*-- 

~ After almost two days of view was that Britain got good 
discussi on, they were asked to value from its much more glam- 
complete the questionnaire a orous version of a royal family. 


The monarchy should; 
remain as it Is 
be reformed 
beabottshad 

Monarchy gives Britain good vahie for money 

Drih. if mnnorriw riaoands less onlaxpayer 


Better If mororehy ttepenae «ss on 
Monarch without support should leave office 
Should be referendum on continuation of monarchy 
Public should have say in choice of future monarch 
Hereditary peers should keep right to vote 
Monarchy important in uniting people In Britain 
Monarchy metes me proud to be British 
Monarch should pay tares as everyone** 

Monarch should not remain head of Church of England 


Pre-debate 
51 
34 
9 
46 
70 
55 
46 
41 
Z7 . 
32 
46 
86 
26 


Post-debate 


50 
10 
68 
61 
65 
56 

51 
15 
41 
59 
94 
56 
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thus more than just an ambi- 
tious piece of social research- 
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Revenge of 
the losers 

AUanta, Oklahoma, the Unabomber - a teeed rf angry 
men is threatening America, says John Carlin 

t_ Ur v mh tmrnin! 


ash ot uotnemaucui^ — - 
What all these militia groups have 
in rammon is, first that they are 
made up of white American males 
and, second, that they share a per- 
ception that “the gwernmeot isoffi 

*?«et them. Usually this involves a 

i a one- world socialist govern- 
r- Unabomber was no more me ^ t on a mythical John Wayne 

*d's-Professpr"isabomt»rm^ ^tain the torrent of the WoridWde of free, rugged mj- 

19thcenW^^^“7S5f Web than King. Canute that has been progwvety 

impulse of destruction wjn a mix ^ tide The church-bura „^ermined by federal laws and reg- 

raSonale. Stewing in se^oathmg. he ho ^ ^ nMMy entertammg such as the few that must to 

aims his rage at the f Sat . curtail the use of large guns. 

In Atlanta m the early hours otbai — , . pwieed to wage war on a tyranm- 

_j_.. :» .^xc cnieen-ventrag by sphn- nru^r qt*o tnftTl seething ^ themselves as the 

vanguard of a Second ^ e ™***?^ 
Hod. Much of the 
from a group called the Militia of 
Montanafwho, from a bam m asmaj 1 
town called Noxon, spm out 

sssas— " 
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early hours of S«- 

urfav it was spleen-venmg i sp^ rpw men seething 
“felSTtKS with resentment at 


ter Domo. m '-'‘“‘“V „ T' ' 
explosives packed majo^y* 
through a government bu3dm& 
between, there was*e 
TVsknmher. 
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^daJffiSeare nearly 3,000 privately 

owned islands in the 

So whafsthe fasanation? Rnr acraj 

perhaps, ownership is a maria, oftheir 
Unemotional isolation. Pw toua, 
Paul Simon famously sang: I am a 

admiral psychologist, say^however, 

that the to getaway from over- 
crowded mainland Brttam is under 

St ^BuilH^adds: -You can perfedlywcU 
do that on the mainlapd , So you 
might want an island if Y° u ^ 
SSmely paranoid or have reason to 
be anxious that people are ^rymu 
John Donne, however, reragmsed 

Rex 1 to to Barclay brothers. 
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erday over egmiained “one-world socialist g Fletcher in common with all the mih- others the anger is too 
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under duress and m a oaa iemp«. 
Nobody can want that- For the ume 
being, therefore, it is essential that the 
United Kingdom remains in the disr 
cusston, that no pre-election pledges 
are given, and that we stand ready to 
exercise our opt-ouL 
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obituaries / gazette 

Sir David 

Nicolson 


Sir David Nicolson was not 
only one of the most outstand- 
ing businessman of his genera- 
tion but also a highly influential 
figure in the European Move- 
ment Yet he preferred, as one 
former colleague put it, “to do 
good by stealth”. 

Unlike many businessmen 
with far fewer achievements to 
their credit, he was unstufly, in- 
variably courteous, spoke only 
when he had something to say, 
and never sought to claim the 
credit for his achievements. 
To the day of his death he re- 
tained a faint sense of surprise 
and pleasure at the honours 
heaped on him. Yet, as the same 
colleague said, "things seemed 
to happen when he was 
around”. 

Nicolson's father was a Cana- 
dian consulting engineer who 
had settled in Britain and, af- 
ter Haileybury, he was educat- 
ed as an engineer at Imperial 
College. London. In the last 
years of the Second World War 
he served with distinction as a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Corps 
of Naval Constructors in the 
Atlantic and in Normandy, 
where he was mentioned in 
despatches. 

More importantly he met 
his first wife. Joan Griffiths, on 
the beaches where she was 
serving as a nurse. They married 
the following year and until her 
death in 1991 he remained the 
most romantically devoted of 
husbands - friends remember 
his face lighting up as she 
came into the room. The prac- 
tical and romantic sides of his 
character were combined in 
his great love sailing, where be 
enjoyed both the nuts and bolts 
aspects and the romance of 
the sea. 


In the 20 years after the war 
Nicolson worked primarily asa 
manager and then as chairman 
of Production Engineering, 
then probably the leading 
British industrial consultancy 
group, a position in which he 
built up his formidable network 
of business contacts. 

But his best known role was 
as chairman of BTR between 
1969 and 1984. years in which 
the company grew, quietly and 
exceedingly profitably, into one 
of the country's leading holding 
companies, one unlike its fel- 
lows in that it grew not only by 
acquisition but also by highly- 
disciplined internal growth. 

Nicolson was very much a 
non-executive chairman, the 
company's expansion being 
largely directed by Sir Owen 
Green and his colleagues, yet 
he played to perfection the 
role of a consultant, mailable to 
provide sound advice when re- 
quired. He was also highly in- 
fluential in setting the company 
style, which, in "keeping with 
his own personality, was un- 
pretentious and so low key as 
to be practically invisible to the 
press and the public. 

As BTR grew Nicolson nat- 
urally became much in demand 
as a company director. In 1972 
he became the first chairman of 
British Airways, a potentially ex- 
plosive mixture of rwo greatly 
contrasted companies, British 
European Airways and British 
Overseas Airways, and before 
he left the chair in 1975 - with 
a knighthood - had overseen a 
most successful merge. 

In the following 20 yeans he 
served as a director of a num- 
ber of major companies, usually 
with distinction - returning to 
his roots as non-executive chair- 



A capacity to bring together cfissimHar people to achieve a definite aim: Nicolson at a C8J conference, 1987 


Photograph: PA 


man of the managerial consor- 
tium which bought the VSEL 
(Vickers Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering) shipyards at Bar- 
row-in-Furness from state 
ownership. 

Nicolson's greatest contri- 
bution to public, as opposed to 
business, life came from his con- 
nection with the European 
Movement, which he clearly - 
and un typically - saw as pos- 
ing no conflict with his in- 
volvement with North America. 
He represented the London 
Central constituency in the Eu- 
ropean Parliament between 
1979 and 1984 and in 1985 
became chairman of the 
then nearly-defunct European 
Movement. 



He was by no means a fed- 
eralist, but proved himself a gen- 
uine internationalist The 
romantic side of his character 
bad been inspired by the idea 
of peoples working together as 
he had done with the Conti- 
nental members of the Euro- 
pean Parliament At the 
European Movement his style 
resembled that at BTR: he del- 
egated power and trusted those 
who worked with him to rebuild 
the Movement. 

He carried his European 
convictions with him during his 
stint as pro-Chancellor of Sur- 
rey University between 1987 and 
1993. He got on well with the 
students, initiated and attend- 
ed debates on the subject 


He was also “influential” - a 
word much used about him -in 
helping to set up what is new a 
most successful European 
Management School at the 
University. 

He had never neglected his 
father's native country, serving 
as a member of the British Na- 
tional Export Committee for 
Canada, and as a director of the 
Canadian group Northern Tele- 
com for some years. But the 
most tangible evidence of his in- 
fluence is the Memorial in the 
Mall to the Canadians who had 
served and died in two world 
wars. 

This, dedicated by the Queen 
on 3 June 1994, was the result 
of Nicolson's capacity to bring 


together a group of often dis- 
similar people to achieve a def- 
inite aim, and remains a 
monument to him, alm ost as 
much as to the heroes it com- 
memorated. 

Nicholas Faith 

David Lancaster Nicolson, 
businessman and politician: 
bom London 20 September 
1922; deputy chairman, BTR 
1965-69, chairman 1969-84, 
director 1984-96; Ki 1975; MEP 
( Conservative ) for London Cen- 
tral 1979-84; Pro-Chancellor, 
Surrey University, 1987-93: 
married 1945 Joan Griffiths 
(died 1991; one son, two daugh- 
ters). 1 992 Beni Thoriev; died 19 
July 1996. 


Herb Edelman 


Edelman with Jack Lemmon hi The War Between Men ami Women, 1972 Photograph: Ronald Gram 


As the divorced husband trying 
to win back Bea Arthur 
(Dorothy) in the popular Amer- 
ican comedy series The Golden 
Girls, bald actor Herb Edelman 
was seen in more than 60 
countries, crowning a career in 
which he was also watched by 
audiences world- wide as a reg- 
ular in the hit programmes 9 to 
5 and St Elsewhere , and films 
such as Barefoot in the Park, 
The Odd Couple and The From 
Page. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York 
in 1933, Edelman attended 
Brooklyn College and Cornell 
University, served in the US 
Army, then worked as a cab dri- 
ver while waiting for work to 
come along as an actor. 

He played V&Jt Dreary in a 
tour of The Threepenny Opera 
(1961), before making his 
Broadway ddbut in Lorenzo 
(1963) and gaining his biggest 
break there in the role of the 
telephone repairman in Neil 
Simon's comedy Barefoot in the 
Pink (Biitmore Theater, 1 963). 
He reprised the part of Hairy 
Pepper in the director Gene 
Saks's 1%7 film version, fea- 
turing Robert Redford and 
Jane Fonda. 

By then. Edelman had al- 
ready starred as Uncle Harry in 
the American television series 
Occasional Wife ( 1966-67), and 
he followed it with another se- 
ries, The Good Guys (1968- 
7U), in which he played Bert 
G ramus, who with a childhood 
friend ran a diner called Bert’s 
Place. 

Edelman guest-starred in 


mote than 50 television pro- 
grammes including Cagney & 
Lacey (1985), Hardcastle and 
McCormick (1 985), Hitfway to 


Heaven (1985), Murder, She 
Wrote (1986,1987) The Love 
Boat (1986) and Beauty and the 
Beast (2988), but be was best 
known to American viewers 
for his starring roles in Big 
John, Little John (1976, as Big 
John Martin), Ladies' Man 
( 1 980-81, as Reggie) and Strike 
Force (1981-82, as Deputy Com- 
missioner Herbert Klein). 

International audiences saw 
him as Harry Nussbaum in 9 
to 5 (1982-83), a spin-off from 
the Dolly Barton feature film of 
the same name, and Richard 
Clarendon in St Elsewhere 
(1982-88), Ike hospital drama 
set in Boston. It was one of 
the first of a new brand of 
American series screened by the 
newly opened Channel 4 
in Britain and made, like the 
police series Hill Street Blues, 
by Mary Tyler Moore’s pro- 
duction company, MTM 
Television. 

In 1985, Edelman began his 
occasional appearances as Stan- 
ley Zboraak in The Golden 
Girls (1985-92), which was 
ground-breaking in featuring 
four female housemates in their 
“golden years". His character 
had been divorced by Dorothy 
(Bea Arthur) when he left her 
for an air hostess after 3S years 
of marriage, htit Stanley was for- 
ever trying to win her back. 
However, he finally had to ac- 
cept that his ex-wife no longer 
wanted him when she married 


Blanche's unde, Lucas (played 
by Airplane! and Naked Gun 
mm star Leslie Nielsen), in the 
fetal series. 

The programme, set in Mia- 
mi, devised by Soap creator Su- 
san Harris and winner of 10 
Emmy awards and three Gold- 
en Globes in America, was not- 
ed for its wit and willingness to 
tackle taboo subjects, such as 
compulsive gambling, inconti- 
nence and abortion. It finished 
in 1992 after Bea Arthur’s de- 
cision to leave, although the oth- 
er female stars went on to 
appear in a less successful se- 
quel, The Golden Palace. 

Edelman's final television 
appearance was playing a guest 
role in Burke 's Law ( 1995 ). 

Throughout his career. Herb 
Edelman appeared in films, in- 
cluding In Like Flint (1967), 77it’ 
Odd Couple ( 1^671, The War Be- 
tween Men and Women (1972), , 
with Jack Lemmon, The Way We 
Wm? (1973), The Front Page I 
(19741, California Suite (1978, I 
adapted from Neil Simon's , 
Broadway hit) and Smorgasbord 
(refilled Cracking Up, 1983, I 
playing Jerry Lewis’s psychia- 
trist). A keen painter and sculp- 
tor, he was also a gifted linguist, 
fluent in Japanese. French, 
Spanish. Italian, Yiddish. He- 
brew. German and Russian. 

Anthony Hayward 

Herbert Edelman. actor: bom 
Brooklyn. New York 5 November 
1933: married 1964 Louise Co- 
hen (deceased: two daughters): 
died Woodland Hills, California 
21 Juh- pm. 


Norman Aldridge 


Nonnan Aldridge 

ed bv bis peers as one of fee 

thoughts 

inxicoloeists of our tune. 

vnse of things which bir re 
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couraged his students,. post- 
doctoral fellows and I vBfeng 
scientists from around toe W0I “ 1 
to do the same. 

Toxicology is a 

disciplinary science whK . h 
onthe skills of basic science in 
biology, chemistry, medicine 
and, more recently, molecular 
biology- Aldridge’s interest and 

investigations spanned a wide 

range of areas but is illustrate® 

by his work on a poisoning in- 
cident with malathion, a wide- 
ly and safely used pesticide of 
the 1960s and 1970s. . 

When cheaper formulations 
of malathion began to appear 
in the late 1970s, about 2£00 
malaria-control sprayers m Pak- 
istan became ill and five died. 
As Director of the world 
Health Organisation (WHO) 
collaborating laboratory at the 
Medical Research Council 
(MR C) Toxicology Unit at Car- 
shalton, Surrey, Aldridge de- 
veloped a series of experiments 
that demonstrated that the en- 
hanced toxicity of malathion was 
due to an impurity, isoma- 
lathion, generated by storage of 
some of the samples in hot, hu- 
mid, uncontrolled conditions. 

Typically Aldridge was not 
content to solve only the im- 
mediate problem. He believed 
that understanding how and 
why chemicals exert toxic effects 
was fundamental to risk man- 
, agemenL He demonstrated that 
isomalathion inhibited enzymes 
that normally degrade the small 
amounts of malathion ingested 
through accident or during 
wort He then went on to show 
that there were other impurities 
that also potentiated the toxic- 
ity but that they also had an un- 
usual effect on the lung. All this 
work led to changes in the 
manufacturing and storage pro- 
cedures for malathion to pre- 
vent this occurring again. 

It is a tribute to Aldridge's 
ability and unassuming per- 
sonality that authorities from all 
over the world would turn to 
him for advice, even after ft is re- 
tirement His involvement in un- 
veiling the mechanism of 
toxicity caused by the chemical 
disasters of Bhopal, in India, 
and the toxic cooking oil in 
Spain was to develop an un- 
derstanding to reduce the like- 
lihood of a similar recurrence 
of such events. 

Aldridge spent the Second 
World War years as a corporal 
laboratory technician at the 
Chemical Defence Establish- 
ment at Porton Down. 
Stimulated by Sir Charles 
Lovatt-Evans. John Barnes and 
others, he was drawn into tox- 
icology and graduated (London, 
external) in Chemistry and 
Physiology via long and hard 
part-time study. Following the 
Second World War, the pros- 
pect of massive expansion of 
chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries led the MRC in 1946 
to found a Tbxicolosv ( fnit 
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and users might be exposed. 

Thus it was natural that, 
when John Barnes was ap- 
pointed medical director of the 
Toxicology Unit, he should in- 
vite Aldridge lo be the first sci- 
entific member of staff. He 
obtained his PhD in Biochem- 
istry (London, external) for 
fundamental work on the mech- 


anism of interaction of o^no- 

sss’.fs ss* 

from a class of compounds 
originally designed for chcmi- 

of his 

in 1985, Aldndge Had been 
head of the Biochemical Mech- 
anisms Section of toe Tosieoi- 
Tf ni . for 20 rears and 

Deputy Director fbr*10. Hew* 

founder Chairman of toe 

British Toxicology Sooa.0; 

Secretarv-Generai of the in 

temational Union of tocolo- 
gy and was honoured with 
awards and academic appoint- 
ments in Europe. Aaa and 
America, He was also Editor- 
in-chief of the Bioc^mical 
Journal during toe 
was appointed OBE m 1977 for 

services to toxicology-^ 

Throughout his “retirement 
he continued as Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Biochemical Toxicol- 
ogy at Surrey University, where 
he had contributed extensively’ 
to the design and operation of 
MSc courses strong in the 
mechanistic approach to to- 
cology. He also continued edi- 
torial work for international 
journals and to advise the MRC 
and WHO on both research and 
health problems. 

Nonnan Aldridge will be re- 
membered as an amiable man 
who loved to get to the heart of 
an issue. The pursuit of mcch- 



AMridge: the world of toxicology 


anisms of toxicity is a rigorous 
scientific activity but also great 
fun, and led him to delve into 
unexplored areas of biochem- 
istry and physiology. He could 
often be found with a group of 
all ages and nationalities where 
his probing questions stimulat- 
ed discussion and further ques- 
tions, whether they be of 
current political issues or sci- 
entific conundrums. He would 
seize data which did not fit hy- 
potheses as trophies of re- 
search, ask questions and devi^ 
experiments to distinguish be* 
tween alternative explanations. 
He never built an empire of re- 
search workers but influenced 
the world of toxicology through 
his students and visiting scien- 
tists and his (sometimes terri- 
fying) trenchant challenges to 
presuppositions. “Why?'’ from 
Aldridge rocked many a person 
on to their back foot 
During his career he was a 
visiting scientist at the Univer- 
sities of California and Wis- 
consin in the United States, and 
Trondheim, Norway. His book 
Mechanisms and Concepts in 
Toxicology, which was published 
shortly before his death, 
embodies his thoughtful, chal- 
lenging multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to his work. 

Martin Johnson 

Wilfred Norman Aldridge, toxi- 
cologist: bom Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire 22 November 1919; 
Heoci Biochemical Mechanisms 
Section, Medical Research Coun - 
° BE 1977: 

1 946 Kathleen Chivers ( one son, 

two daughters); died Winchester 
30 June 1996 . 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


MARRIAGES 

FOCLIZZO'SAIWDBY: The marriage 
took place at the Reformed Church. 
L a m astre, France, on 2D Juh’ 199b, be- 
tween Thkrcv Foglizzo, of 'Marseille, 
and Diana Saimdby. of Uangyoidr. 
formerly of Andover. 

DEATHS 

BLACKABV. Peter Norman, died sud- 
denly white on Aofttay in Putman, cm 
23 July 199*5. For funeral details and 
messages; Stephen 014J2-35JS60. 

Anaonncwnentt for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS Should be 
seat in writing in the Gazette Editor; 
Die Independent, l Canada Square, Ca- 
nary Wharf, London El 4 5DL, tele- 
phoned to 0171-293 2011 or Cased lo 
0171-293 2010. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Die Duke of Edinburgh, IVlron of ih L - In- 
ternational Sail Training Awodaiion, vis- 
its ihcCuny Sark Tall Ships Race at Tluku, 
Finland, and attends the Captain ’s Dinner 
at "Ibrku Cottle. The Prime oTWales homs 
a reception to mork the 40th anniversary 
of the Burners' Unkm of Whies at Powys 
Castle, neftr Welshpool, Bjww; and us Vsx 
President, the National Thst. ancm*. a pff 
roicre of the dm /titgust at the Theatre 
CJwyd. Mold, in aid of the Trust's Snow- 
donia Appeal. 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Caraby Mounted Regi- 
ment mounts the Queen’s Life Guard hi 
B orieGturds. llanuDwOneen's Colour 
Sauadron mounts the Queen's Guard, at 
Palace, 1 1 Jftun, bond pro- 
vided ty d* Wfelsh Guards - 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr Q. R. Tant 
aad Miss C. L. Spirt/ eh ouSe 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Oliver, son of Mr and Mrs 
Reginald Tam. of Worcester Part, 
Surrey, and Louise, only daughter of 
the late Mis Jane Spitilehouse and 
of Mr James Spittlehouse. of 
Sheffield. 

Marriages 

Mr A. V. R. Wood 
and Ms K. B. Holm 
The marriage took place on Satur- 
day 22 June, in Svartskog Kirke. 
OppcgSrd, Norway, between Mr 
Arthur Wood, son of the late Mr 
Arthur Wood aad of Mrs KaiWyn W. 
Wood, and Ms Kari Holm, daughter 
of Mr Olav Holm and Dr Mildrid 
Holm. 

Birthdays 

Mr Nigel Aspinall croquet plover. 50: 
Mr Roger Bone, Ambassador to 
Sweden, 52: Professor Gustav Born, 
pharmacologist, 75; Professor Patri- 
cia Clarke, biochemist. 77; Sir 
Michael Davies, former High Court 
judge. 75: Miss Kay Dick, author. SI: 
Mr Max Faulkner, golfer, SO; Sir 
Leslie Fielding, former Vice- 
Chancellor, Sussex University, 64: 
Miss Sally Gunnell, athlete. 30: Mr 
Joe Johnson, snooker player, 44: Miss 
Diane Keen- actress. 50; Lord Kil- 
patrick of KinoTHg, pharmacologist. 
70; Mr Michael Pickard- chairman, 
London Docklands Development 
Corporation. 64; Viscount Ridley. 
Lord-Lieutenant for Northumber- 
land and Chancellor- Newcastle 
University, 71; Sir John Saunders, 
banker, 79; Lord Seaman, former 
Lord of Appeal, 85: Mr Anthony 


Stevens, veterinary surgeon, 70; 
Miss Wendy Taylor, sculptor. 51: Mr 
Milas Theodora kK composer. 71: 
Lord Wcinstock, managing director. 
GEC, 72. 

Anniversaries 
Births: George Bradshaw, publish- 
er and originator of Bradshaw's rail- 
way guides, 1801: Donald Robert 
Percy Marquis, author, 187S: Beni- 
to Arn/Tcare Andrea Mussolini. Ital- 
ian leader. 1S83: Newton Booth 
Tarfcingion. author. 1869: William 
Cameron Menztes, fflm director and 
designer. 1896: Hjalmar Ham- 
marekjOld, Secretary-General of ibe 
United Nations. IVQ5; Lord Grimond 
{Joseph Grimond ). politician. m3. 
Deaths: Philip 1. King of France. 
1108: William Wilberfora*. cam- | 
paigner for the abolition of slavery. 
1833: Vincent van Gogh, commit ted 
suicide 1S90: King Humbert (Um- 
berto) 1 of Hah - , assassinated, by ibe 
anarchist Gaetano Bread. 1900: Ed- 
ward Gordon Craig, ador, designer 
and director. 1960: Erich Kaslser. 
author. 1974: Luis Bunuel. film di- 
rector, 1983: Janies David Graham 
Niven, actor. 1983: Raymond 
Massey, actor. 19S3. On this day: the 
Spanish Armada was defeated. 1588: 
the BBC Light Programme was first 
broadcast, 1945; the XJVih Olympic 
Games opened at VfcmWey. 194S: Ihe 
Prince of Wales was married lo Lady 
Diana Spencer, 198!. Today is the 
Feast Day of Saints Beatrice and 
Simplicius. St Felix II. !Utlij»pc. Si 
Faustinas and Beatrice. St Lupus of 
Troves, Si Martha. Si Olav. King of 
Norway and Si William of Saini- 
Bricuc. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Charles Newton. "Watercolours and 
Prints of Turkey". 2_3hpm. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the .-Iff England Law 
Reports. 

Crime 

DPP vKindBiQB DhCt (Russril 
LJ and Scott Baker Jh 2S June 1996. 
Where the Crown rebutted the 
presumption of Joli incapax 
(“incapable of crime") in re- 
spect of two girls aged 14 and 
11, those girts could be con- 
victed of aiding, abetting, coun- 
selling and procuring a rape and 
indecent assault, even though 
the Gown had not rebutted fhe 
presumption of dolt incapax in 
respect of the principal of- 
fender. The fact that ihe prin- 
cipal offender was doli incapax 
could not affect the actus reus 
of the offence and the giris had 
Ihe necessary mens rea. 

John McGtUtuHWs tCPSl forth? Oui>n; 
Richard Trawn ( Peter FmitW Jo A Col 
fvK: £ Olhavtc Fopert tMtarav^l fttcB. 

R v Giannetlo: CA (Cr Dh i ('Kennedy 
LJ. Lws Maurice Kay JJt tit June 
199&. 

Where the prosecution alleged 
more lhan one factual basis for 
the crime charged and it was 
not possible lo say **if it was not 
the one then it must have been 
the other", the principle in R »• 
Brown f 19S4) 79 Cr App R 1 15 
applied. The trial judge was 
right nol to direct the jury that 
before they could convict they 
must all be satisfied either lha'i 
the appellant killed his wife or 
that he got someone else to do 


CASE SUMMARIES 


so. They were entitled lo con- 
vict if they were all satisfied lhai, 
if he was not the killer, he at 
least encouraged the killing. 
Charles Barton QC. tan Bnihck tD>m- 
gtiH A (To, Bristol) for tin- appellant ; Rutl 
ChaJd QC. Mamn Meekc t CPS) for the 

Or** Ti- 

Evidence 

R v Codrill; CA (Cr Dhl lOttun LJ. 
Hidden 1 Recorder of Birmiugfum 1 2S 
JndC IW*. 

Where a written statement 
made by a defendant to his then 
solicitors had been voluntarily 
handed over to the prosecution 
without any impropriety or 
shaip practice on the purl of die 
Crown, the question of legal 
privilege did not arise, and the 
trial judge could, in exercising 
his discretion under s 7 S of the 
Police and Criminal Evidence 
Act 19S4, permit the use of that 
document at the defendants tri- 
al in his cross-examination 
IR. flxxtcfcutsaa (Registrar of Criminal 
Appeals) for the appellant; J Gosiey 
tCPSlforthcCrmv. 

Sentencing 

K v Johnstone (Darren): CA tCdm Dir! 

< Lord Bingham CJ, Ojjnall JH7 June 
19%. 

Given the profusion of legisla- 
tion now affecting sentencing 
judges, both prosecuting and 
defending counsel should mon- 
itor sentences expressed by the 
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court at first instance so as to 
save either the Registrar of 
Criminal Appeals or the full 
court from having lo interfere 
on a wholly academic but none 
the less important basis when 
dealing with unlawful sen- 
tences. 

.XngaJ .V ohv: (Rctfsintrof Cmrarui/Mp- 
pcab ) far the appellant. 

Solicitor 

R r Lxgflt Aid Board, ex p Anno Got- 
tfried; QBD ijonia J>; 20 June 1996. 

A solicitor had no claim for 
damages for breach of statutory 
duty by the regional committee 
of the Legal Aid Board result- 
ing from his unlawful suspen- 
sion from the Duty Solicitor 
Police Sections Scheme, since 
the beneficiaries of that statu- 
tory scheme were those who 
needed legal advice and assis- 
tance nol those who provided 
it. Nor was there any contract 
or quasi contract between such 
a solicitor and the Legal Aid 
Board, breach of which could 
lead to a claim for damages, 
since in being suspended ail feat 
had occurred was the loss of the 
opportunity of earning under 
the scheme. 

Chain fkk.*li QC. Quroht (Amoo Got- 
tfried) for the applicant: Mia Laing ILc- 
nut At J Board) for tiu nespondml 

Stamp doty 

LM Tenancies 1 pic v IRC; CtlD 


<CamwathJi21 June 1996. 

A taxpayer was liable for adval- 
^ under toe Stamp Act 
i 9 ® 1 ' Sch *■ for le ases which he 
had granted, even though the 
premiums for the leases were 
to be calculated by reference to 
the price of Treasury Loan 
stock at the close of business 25 
days after execution of the 
leases Although duty could 
not be levied on a lease where 
toe consideration was unasccr- 
toinab/e at ift c time the lease 

was executed, the taxpayer was 
liable because ihe duty could be 
ascertained by calculating the 
premiums on the basis of the 
pnee of stock on the closest 
toe the execution of 

to&r Th„, m t Taylor Vintner*. Cam- 

Uupa > vr ***** 

IMmJ Ret nntf f„ ,/ K Ooun 

Tax 

Njdnh vCibw, (HMITj;Ca 
M omit Otlon UJl 14 June nST 
A taxpayer's severance pav- 
monl was chargeable to in- 
come lax. by virtue of s 187 ( 1 ) 
h , c toroae & Corpn Taxes 

J9SS I9 a”i i n0wsl48 ff)° f toc 
jyss AUJ, even though the 

taxpayer had been neither res- 
idem nor ordinarily resident in 
and not employed 
fee employer for the dura- 
tion of the tax year in which toe 
payment was received. Section 


JfK}) ^as independent of A 

videdfora charge to tax under 
belt E not confined to toe roles 
oi toe Cases under s 181(1) 
Stnce s 187(1) required a pav- 
ment where appropriate to be 
freated as an emolument of a 
past bolder” of an office or 

employment, the severance 
payment was subject to in- 
come tax. 

Stephen Bnmdon QC. Rohm Grienon 
(Pn/vm. Watford) for the taxpayer 

VAT 

Tastes orvictoria & Albert Mnswn, 
v Coaoms & Excise Conunr* QBD 
Ghnier Jl J4 Jane 1996. 

which made sup- 
P hes M b °to taxable and no£ 
taxable for VAT purposes 
f he income-based 
method of apportionment set 
out m Appendix J to Customs 
Nonce 700, but was advised that 
toe use-based method would 
pe more advantageous. The 
Erit a ? d K mfi toodwa S h;!j 
had been acce pted aA 
reasonable by dtston^ 
TTiere was no error in a return 

^Jlhinreg 35 of the VAT S 
W* (S J 2518) 

museum could not refresh 
tively change to a different 
method because it J,? 
favourable 1 w 
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Wall St gyrations likely to keep nervous investors on addmes 

_:*= , ridr a «cnnd col- and Gnardian all issuing o . - niaso’s paten 


Stock markets on both sides of 
the Atlantic were dominated 
last week by the spectre of his- 
tory repeating itself as fears of 
a rerun of the 1929 or 1987 
crashes kept investors on the 
sidelines. 

The more superstitious of 
them were no doubt alive to 
the fact that previous collaps- 
es had occurred about 40 trad- 
ing days after shares hit their 
peak. Wall Street, readers will 
recall, reached a record high 
of 5,778 on 22 May. Small won- 
der both New York and Lon- 
don wobbled ag ain. 

Adding to the doom and 
gloom have been a clutch of in- 
vestment gurus, ever keen to 
justify their existence and 
salaries. Five weeks ago Gail 
Dudack, senior US equity 
analyst with UBS, predicted a 
16 per cent sell-off on the 
Dow. In April, Byron Wien, a 
market strategist at Morgan 
Stanley in New York, predicted 
a 1.000 point fall. And last 
week Elaine Garzarelli. cred- 


ited with callin g the 1987 crash, 
warned US shares might fall by 
up 20 pier cent from recent 
peaks. 

With the FT-SE 100 still 
only 5 per cent below its all- 
time high of around 3.S50 and 
Wfcll Street 7 percent adrift. Ihc 
worst may be yet to come. 

Thai is certainly the view of 
London-based economic con- 
sultant Andrew Smi there, a 
stock market bear since the 
end of 1993, who thinks a cor- 
rection of up to 50 per cent is 
on the cards. He notes the 
stock market has only reached 
peaks comparable with to- 
day’s levels on three previous 
occasions. Each peak, he says, 
was followed by a crash, fol- 
lowed in turn by a severe 
recession. 

Given that policy-makers - 
governments and central banks 
- are primarily concerned 
abouL the price of goods and 
services, rather than stock 
market indices, Mr Smithers 
thinks everybody, not just in- 


vestors, should be concerned. 

“There is a major asset bub- 
ble in the US stock market.” he 
warns, “and the market is now 
probably more overvalued than 
it has been previously this cen- 
tury. The level of the stodc mar- 
ket is so excessive that it 
provides a significant risk for 
the real economy, as well as for 
the financial one." 

In other words, buoyant 
share prices mailer not just to 
investors, but to the wider 
economy as a whole. The stock 
mar ket is important precisely 
because it is a leading economic 
indicator. Forecasting the 
economy and then drawing 
conclusions for share prices 
puts the carl before the horse. 

It was all so different 50 years 
ago. The old Keynesian, post- 
war consensus assumed that 
central banks had a duty to 
avoid creating asset bubbles. 
The scaring experience of the 
1930s depression, following 
hard on the heels of the 1929 
Wall Street crash, was gener- 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 

PATRICK TOOHER and TOM STEVENSON 


ally accepted to be one of 
cause and effect. 

But fear of asset bubbles 
bursting receded as the prob- 
lem of deep and protracted re- 
cession increasingly became 
one of cure rather than pre- 
vention. If lower interest rates 
did not stimulate growth then 

recovery could be achieved 
through fiscal stimulus, so the 
theory went. 

But Mr Smithers argues that 
in the US low household sav- 
ings and a high rate of personal 
debt defaults make it likely that 
a looser monetary policy alone 
would not be enough to kick- 
start a post-crash recovery. 

And with both Republicans 
and Democrats committed to 
cutting the budget deficit, any 
fiscal stimulus could well be de- 


layed. In other words, a US re- 
cession set off by a bursting as- 
set bubble could be unusually 
severe. 

“Asset bubbles are danger- 
ous because the subsequent 
process of readjustment in- 
volves either a fall in nominal 
asset prices leading to bank- 
ruptcies or recession, ot a 
resurgence of general infla- 
tion.” Put another way, asset 
bubbles threaten not only fi- 
nancial loss and share price 
volatility but also sharp strings 
in the economy. 

He highlights the Japanese 
experience over the past four 
years, which has shown it takes 
time and a massive amount of 
fiscal stimulus to resuscitate a 
post-bubble economy. If Wail 
Street caves in, he sees a sig- 


nificant risk of a second col- 
lapse in Japanese share prices. 
These will reinforce each other 
and create a worldwide reces- 
sion. Ouch. 

The only comfort for in- 
vestors is that when the econ- 
omists form such a bearish 
consensus good rimes can only 
be around the corner. 

The reporting season seems 
to get earlier each year and 
over the next fortnight almost 
a fifth of the top 100 compa- 
nies will be announcing results. 

The main focus will be on the 
banks and oil companies. 

National Westminster gets 
the banks’ season underway on 
Tuesday with a reported fall of 
63 per cent to £321m, heavily 
distorted by one-offs such as 
the f 690ra loss on disposal of 
Nat West Bankcorp. The un- 
derlying picture should actually 
be quite encouraging with a rise 

before provisions of about 11 
pier cent. 

A busy Wednesday sees 
BAT, Glaxo Wellcome, Cowte 


and Gnardian all issuing 
interim reports. BAT’S first-half 
figures (profits of £1 -29bn) are 
expected to disappoint anyone 
looking for a strong tobacco 
growth story. Cigarette profits 
are expected to grow by only 

about 2 per cent in the first halt 

rising to maybe 6 per cent for 
the mil year. 

In financial services, strong 
new business at Allied Dunbar 
is expected to be offiset by a de- 
terioration in trading condi- 
tions at Eagle Star, the general 
insurance arm. 

Attention will focus on 
Glaxo Wellcome’s reaint good 
news on its Epivir Aids treat- 
ment, where better-than-ex- 
pected results prompted the 
early termination of a trial so 
patients could stop taking a 
placebo and instead benefit 
from the drug itself. 

According to NatWest Se- 
curities, earnings growth is no 
longer dependent on cost sav- 
ings alone. A raft of new prod- 
uct introductions will help 


offset sales declines due to 

the expiry of Glaxo s patent 

proS for blockbuster 
ulcer treatment Zantac. Prof 
its should rise 21 per cent to 

£l39bn. . . 

Another full reporting day 
on Thursday will see an en- 
couraging first-half message 
from oQexplorer Lasmo. De- 
spite frustrating delays torts 

t^vo major projects m Liverpool 

Bay and Algeria, Lasmo s first- 
half performance has been 
more than satisfactory, setting 
the scene for further garns 
later in the year. Bpectbrcwdr 
jy unchanged profits of £23 3m 
Shell will also present an up- 
beat report on Thursday, with 
profits of £1.26bn, up 9 per 
cent. 

NatWest Securities foreca sts 
good interim numbers from en- 
gineering group TI on the 
same day, with strong cash 
flow setting the company up for 
further bolt-on acquisitions. 
Profits should jump from 
£87. 4m to £98.5 tn. 
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EU labour law: Unions on Continent claim that petrol giant ‘fails to meet democratic standards’ 


BP faces legal 
challenge over 
works council 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Sir David Simon, the Europhiie 
chairman of BR faces a legal chal- 
lenge over his company's policy 
towards a key element of Euro- 
pean employment legislation. 

The European Works Council 
established by BP is threatened 
with court action over allegations 
that it fails to measure up to the 
democratic standards required 
under the directive. 

Unions on the Continent 
contend that the council, set up 
18 months ago, includes man- 
agement appointees as worker 
representatives and therefore 
infringes the law. The litigation 
is to be launched after 22 Sep- 
tember when employees’ lead- 
ers are allowed to challenge any 
works council which they believe 
breaches European statute. 

The case could take on the 
importance of a cause cetebre 
because of the involvement of 
one of Britain's most prominent 
blue-chip companies. 

All employers with more than 
1.000 workers within the EU 


and more than 100 workers in 
two EU countries are com- 
pelled to set up a pan-European 
structure for consulting and in- 
forming their employees. 

The Maastricht opt-out 
means companies do not have 
to count British workers in de- 
ciding whether they qualify and 
UK staff have no right to be rep- 
resented on the councils. The 
overwhelming majority of com- 
panies, British and foreign, are. 
however, ignoring the opt-out 

Sir David, who has been 
identified with a more pro-Eu- 
ropean stance than many of his 
business colleagues, is accused 
of being -selective” in his ap- 
proach to the EU. He was a 
member of the European Com- 
mission’s competitiveness ad- 
visory group, made up of 
business people and trade 
unionists, which said that the 
completion of the internal mar- 
ket was an absolute priority to 
enhance competitiveness. Sir 
David has declared hxs support 
in principle for monetary union. 

Franco Bisegna. of the Eu- 
ropean Mine, Chemical and 


Energy Workers’ Federation, 
alleged however that BP had es- 
tablished a European Works 
Council without adopting the 
proper procedures. 

Unions on the Continent — 
which are recognised by BP for 
collective bargaining and are 
therefore seen as Tegjtixnate 
organisations for representing 
employees - should have been 
involved in setting up the frame- 
work, Mr Bisegna argued. 

“Delegates were confronted 
with an agreement and they 
were simply expected to sign. It’s 
a very poor agreement which 
doesn’t meet the minimum re- 
quirements and we intend to 
challenge it,” Mr Bisegna said. 

A spokesman for BP said the 
structure had been based on ex- 
isting national works councils 
and employee forums. Nation- 
al representatives were properly 
consulted over the council. 

“We believe the system we’ve 
got in place meets the letter of 
the law and its spirit.” he said. 
There was no need to involve 
unions directly in the process. 
“Some of the representatives 



Union challenge: Sir David Simon has been identified with a pro-European stance 


may be union members, others 
won’t" 

Many of the British compa- 
nies covered by the directive are 
still negotiating with employees 
and unions to establish a “vol- 


untary’ works council before 22 
September. 

After that date any company 
which has failed to establish a 
works council - or has set up a 
Structure which fails to meet the 


requirements - will be forced to 
co-operate with a special ne- 
gotiating body. The works coun- 
cil resulting from such talks will 
be prescribed in detail by 
European legislation. 


£L4bn East Midlands bid on the cards 


CHRIS GODS MARK 

Business Correspondent 

East Midlands Electricity is 
expected to confirm this week 
that it has received an approach 
from another firm which could 
lead to a takeover bid that 
could value the company at 
£1.4bn. 

If the Nottingham-based 
group is swallowed up, it would 
leave just four regional elec- 
tricity companies (Rees) still in- 

In Brief 


dependent, out of the original 
12 at privatisation. 

The most likely candidate to 
launch a bid for the company 
is thought to be the US utility 
firm, Houston Industries, 
which was previously linked to 
speculation about a possible 
approach for London Elec- 
tric! fy. 

Nigel Hawkins, a utilities an- 
alyst with Yamaichi Interna- 
tional, said: “The window of 
opportunity to take over a REC 


is narrowing, given the immi- 
nence of a general election and 
the likelihood of a Labour 
government with a more hostile 
attitude towards utility take- 
overs.” 

Rumours of a possible bid for 
East Midlands boosted the 
share price last week to S8Gp, 
a gain of 30p. Yesterday a 
spokeswoman for East Mid- 
lands said- “We can only say 
what we always say, that we 


As far as we’re concerned it's 
business as usual." 

With 12 million customers. 
East Midlands is one of the 
hugest electricity companies by 
customer numbers. It is also 
widely considered to be one of 
the best-managed under chair- 
man Nigel Rudd and chief ex- 
ecutive Norman Askew. 

Over the past two years they 
have steered the company 
away from activities such as ti- 


trating on improving the effi- 
ciency of the core electricity op- 
eration. The total workforce has 
fallea to 5,000, from 8,700 in 
1993. The management has 
also been sceptical of the po- 
tential savings from the “multi- 
utility” groups. 

However, because of its effi- 
ciency, East Midlands wo uid not 
come cheap. A buyer would 
have to offer at least 650p, a 70p 
premium over Friday’s closing 


by the existing management 
could push the final price to 
700p. valuing the company at 
£l.4bn. 

It is thought that if the two 
sides cannot agree a price this 
week, it could lead to a hostile 
bid. One analyst said: “If any- 
one is going to drive a hard bar- 
gain it’s Nigel Rudd. He has 
more experience of takeovers 
than the rest of the management 
of the entire electricity industry 


• The BT board will continue intense discussions this week into 
proposals by OfteL the industry regulator, to take on the power 
to ten anti-competitive behaviour. However, no formal board meet- 
ing has been scheduled following last Tuesday's key meeting, where 
decisions were taken by directors. BT still hopes to persuade the 
Government to amend the Telecommunications Act to include 
a right of appeal over OfteJ’s decisions. However, if help from 
the Department of Trade and Industry is not forthcoming, then 
the company will formally respond “either way” by Friday. Oftel 
emphasised last week that failure to reply by Friday's deadline 
would lead to an immediate MMC referral. 

• UK executives have seen basic salaries increase by nearly twice 
the rate of inflation in the past year, according to figures pub- 
lished today. The last six months have also seen directors’ bonuses 
as a percentage of basic pay rising by more than 15 per cent. The 
survey by pay and benefit consultants Sedgwick Noble Lowndes 
shows that median base salary rises were 53 per cent in the 12 
months to 30 June 1996, up from 5 per cent six months ago. The 
median base salary was £70,900. 

• British Airways, trying to win support for its planned alliance 
with American Airlines, said air fares to the US were cheaper 
from Britain than from any other European country. Consumers 
in some parts of Europe pay more than twice as much per mile 
to fly across the Atlantic as their British counterparts, according 
to a BA study for the Office of Fair Trading. 

•The cost to business of complying with tax legislation has soared 
33 per cent over the past five years, twice the rate of inflation in 
that time, according to figures published today. LiK-quoted com- 
panies spend more than £25Um a year on tax compliance - and 
most of them feel that this work diverts them from core business 
activities, says a KPMG tax simplification survey. 

• Directors of Christian Safresen, the transport group, are to meet 
on Wednesday to consider last week's £1.1 bn takeover approach 
from Hays, the business services company, against a backdrop of 
reports over the weekend that they may turn down the proposal. 

• Germany’s largest commercial bank. Deutsche Bank, is con- 
sidering “Europeanising” its stakeholdiogs in companies, with a 
greater" proportion of holdings outside Germany, while reducing 
them at home, a spokesman told the magazine Oer Spiegel 

• THL the leisure park developer, and Scottish & Newcastle, are 
to create a £45m leisure complex, including a multiplex cinema, 
on part of the Fountitinbridge brewery site in the centre of 
Edinburgh. It is claimed to be the first. leisure park in the heart 
of a Scottish city. 


Jobs threat in 
Bass’s £200m 
Carlsberg deal 


Law Panel firms 
revolt over EU 
takeover plans 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

A long-awaited £20 Om deal by 
Bass, the brewer, to buy Allied 
Domecq’s half-share in Carls- 
berg-Tetiey, the Anglo-Danish 
brewing business, will be 
announced this week. 

Allied Domecq, the drinks, 
foods and retailing group, is ex- 
pected to make a statement 
today confirming for the first 
time that negotiations are tak- 
ing place, though sources sug- 
gest the small print has yet to 
be finalised. 

Hundreds of job losses are ex- 
pected from the combined 
workforce of 8,000 employees, 
based at 14 breweries, with 
roughly 4.000 each currently 
working for Bass’s brewing busi- 
ness and Carlsberg-Teiley. 

One of the Carlsberg-Tetlcy 
| breweries, in Warrington, had 
' already been earmarked for 
' closure though more are now 
' expected lo be shut by Bass in 
the rationalisation. 

The deal will return Bass to 
the top of the UK brewing in- 
dustry, a position it lost last year 
when ScoWsh and Newcastle 
bought Courage, 

In the process it will raise 
Bass's share of the market from 
23 to around 40 per cent com- 
bining well-known brands such 
as Carlsberg Lager. Tetley Bit- 
ter and Castlemaine XXXX 


from .Allied, with Carling Black 
Labe). Tennent's and Grolscb 
from Bass. 

It will also involve the Danish 
brewer. Carlsberg, swapping its 
half-share in Carlsberg-Tetlcy 
for a 20 per cent stake in Bass's 
brewing operations. Allied 
Domccq will write off £300m 
from its balance sheet to coyer 
the cost of leaving the brewing 
business altogether. 

Allied will be left with its 
high-profile spirits brands, in- 
cluding Beefeater Gin ami 
Courvnisier Cognac, retail out- 
lets such as Victoria Wine and 
Dunkin' Donuts and J.tHiU 
pubs. 

The exit from brewing would 
enable the company to source 
its beer from a bigger variety of 
brewers, at more competitive 
prices, when existing agree- 
ments to buy from Carlsberg- 
7c t ley expire next year. The 
£20fim price of the 50 per cent 
slake for .Allied was determined 
by the lengLh of this supply 
agreement. 

The decision by Allied 
Domecq to gel out of the brew- 
ing business!* widely seen as the 

work of the new Chairman. Sir 
Christopher Hngg. who look up 
the non-executive post in April. 

He is also chairman of Cour- 
taulds. the chemicals firm, and 
the information group Reuters 
Holdings. 


ROGER TRAPP 

The Financial Law Panel set up 
about three years ago by the 
Bank of England and the Cor- 
poration of London in response 
lo the swaps problems at Lon- 
don's Hammersmith and Ful- 
ham council, is facing a revolt 
hv some members over its con- 
ciliatory attitude lo the pro- 
posed European Union 
directive on takeovers. 

One law firm i.s said to be so 
angry over what ii regards as the 
Panel's over-sympathetic re- 
sponse m the plans for har- 
monisation of takeovers across 
Europe that it is planning to 
withdraw its funding. 

The threat comes days after 
a House of Lords Select Com- 
mittee concluded that the Eu- 
ropean Commission proposals 
for harmonisation were iil-cnn- 
ceivcd and should be opposed 
by Britain. The Lords have tak- 
en the same hostile view of the 
proposals as the Takeover Pan- 
el. the non-slatuiory body that 
referees City bids. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry has already made 
clear that it agrees with the 
Takeover Panel (ha I Ihe Euro- 
pean plans would lead to a 
greater risk of tactical litigation 

by companies involved in bids. 

The Commission proposals 
for harmonising takeover rules 


seek lo extend the UK system 
across Europe. But by bringing 
the voJuntaiy regime of Ihe 
Takeover Panel into a statutory 
framework, they appear to cre- 
ate openings for legal review - 
and therefore threaten the 
speed and flexibility of the cur- 
rent system. 

The Financial Law Panel 
submitted a paper lo the House 
of Lords committee in which it 
said it did not think the direc- 
tive wou Id have much practical 
effect. It said it had had con- 
versations with various people 
about its views, hut denied it had 
received withdrawal threats. 

City solicitors believe it in- 
volved itself in (his matter be- 
cause its chairman. Lord 
Donaldson, was interested as ,i 
result ol being the judge in the 
Dnlufin ease, which set down 
that the courts would not gen- 
erally interfere in bids while they 
are being conducted. 

The Financial Law Panel is 
technically a subsidiary of the 
Bank of England. It is funded by 
about 150 subscribers, drawn 
from banks, insurance compa- 
nies. Jaw firms and accountan- 
cy practices, which each pay an 
annual subscription of E4 .oTh) in 
return for receiving all the body's 
publications and 'help with re- 
volving prifWans that occur in 
the various markets. It does not 
deal with individual disputes. 
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Small firms 
are left behind 
by recovery 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Small firms are being te&i )Utolf 
the economic recovery, 
cording to evidence yesterday 
the CB1 and NatWest. 
which have found that a large 
number of businesses in mao 
ufacturing, retailing and other 
sectors are still 

Despite recent goods news 

for other parts of the economy . 
small and medium manufac- 
turers are much less opumtstu- 
than their larger competitors, 
the CBI said. 

The survey by the CBI and ac- 
countants Pannell Kerr For- 
ster found that business 
optimism among small ana 
medium firms had fallen for the 
fourth consecutive quarter even 
though confidence among UK 
manufacturers as a whole was 
found recently to have in- 
creased for the first time since 
April 1995. 

Tony Bonner, chairman of the 
CBI's smaller and medium 
firms council, said the employ- 
ee' survey painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of firms Jagging behind on 
output and new orders. Their 
performance is the worst since 
January 1993. 

Very small businesses across 
many "sectors have seen no im- 
provement at all. according to 
Ian Peters, head of small busi- 
ness services at NatWesl. 

In an interview with the In- 
dependent he singled out the 
very smallest retailers, one of 
the biggest groups of businesses 
by number, as among those 
with the worst problems. He 


said- "The small retailertsuh' 

Subtedly having a umghtim. 

wneraltv were logins *»jc. ysl 
Wause the recovery hju bc-.n 

ted hv manufacturing exports. 
not consumer buying, arro 
pending had been restrained. 

The nse in out-of-town shop- 
«in<* was also working against 
smSl high street firms, and re- 
cent survevs showed that the 
number of retailers citing 
supermarket competition as a 
serious constraint on sales has 
‘risen from tenth to fifth biggest 
concern. Small retailers have 
also been hit unfairly hard b\ 
the uniform business role. * 
Separately- civil engineering: 
firms are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the “worsen- 
ina condition" of the market tor 
their services because of cuts m 
public spending 
A survev by the Federation ol 
Civil Eneineering Contractors 
predicted further cuts in work- 
load over the next year. 

But confidence among mar- 
keting professionals is the high- 
est for a year, providing 
evidence that the economy will 
recover without fuelling infla- 
tion, according to the Chartered 
Institute of Marketing- 
Marketing managers are 
planning for a 6.8 per cent 
sales growth this year, but they 
expect the inflationary element 
to be 0.9 per cenL Professor 
Douglas McWilliams, the insti- 
tute’s economic adviser, said: 
-‘The economy is bouncing back 
after a sluggish period in the 
early part of the year." 
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What would life have been like inside EMU? 


H-l 

GAVYN DAVIES 


‘On the pattern of 
budget deficits we 
have seen, Britain 
would have incurred 
huge fines under the 
current proposals for 
the stability pact 
These fines would 
have cumulated to 
4 per cent of GDP 
since 1992, 
equivalent to £30bn in 
today’s money' 
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T here is a growing realisaliimin Britain that 
decision time is looming on the question 
of our opt-out from the Bra round of economic 
and monetary union. Although the 1999 start 
date still seems a safe distance off, a scries of 
different legislative measures will need to be 
introduced by next year at the latest - the “opt- 
in" Bill, independence for the Bank of Eng- 
land, a referendum Bill, and a contentious 
budget to hit the Maastricht convergence cri- 
teria, to name the main ones. It will also be 
necessary lo place sterling hack inside the ex- 
change rate mechanism fairly promptly- Fail- 
ure to do any of this will de facto mean that 
it will he impossible to be eligible for entry when 
the membership decisions are finalised by the 
EU in the spring of 1998. In other words, with- 
in a veiy few months of the election, the fate- 
ful decision must be taken. 

One way of illustrating what a single cur- 
rency might mean for the UK is simply to 
ask what would have happened in Ibe recent 
past if wc had been inside EMU. This pro- 
cedure is subject to many caveats but it is in- 
teresting none the less. Let us assume that 
the single currency had been in existence 
I when Britain decided to join the ERM in 
1989. What would have happened if we had 
' joined a single currency instead, with an en- 
I try rale for sterling of DM2.95 (the actual 
ERM entry rate)? 

First, monetary policy would have been 
very different. The graph aim pa res the ac- 
i tual behaviour of UK shori-icrm interest 
rates with what might have happened to UK 
rales if they had” instead been set by a 
European central bank, in order to guess 
what the latter might have done, wc simply 
take a weighted average of the rales that were 
set by the central banks of the core ERM 
countries plus the UK - wc deem this to be 
the stance of policy that would have been set 


by an independent central bank for the whole 
of the single currency area. 

Initially, in 1989/91, interest rates in Ihc 
UK would have collapsed from around 15 
per cent to around 1(1-1 1 per cent. With the 
benefit of hindsight, this might have been a 
good thing, since it might have dampened 
the recession in 1991/92. But after 1992, the 
opposite would have happened. British 
rates would not have been able to drop as 
fast as they did, and sterling would have been 
permanently stuck at DM2.95, instead of be- 
ing devalued to under DM2.20. litis would 
undoubtedly have greatly prolonged the re- 
cession. and slowed the recovery. 

By now, a different phase might have been 
developing. If wc were inside a single cur- 
rency, UK base rates would now be about 
3.5-4 per cent, mortgage rales would be at 
40-ycar lows, and the consumer would no 
doubt be embarking on a vibrant boom. But 
remember that the "exchange rate” (by now 
only a hypothetical concept, admittedly) 
would still be fixed at DM2.95, so this con- 
sumer boom would be hugely fuelling the 


growth of imports. Although we would no 
longer have to worry much about a balance 
of payments deficit, our economy would be 
very unbalanced, with consumer demand 
bursting ahead of manufacturing output - 
and there would be not a thing that policy- 
makers could do about iL 


T he lesson to be drawn from this rather 
artificial hypothetical exercise is that the 


JL artificial hypothetical exercise is that the 
optimal policy set for the single currency area 
mighr easily differ by a lot from that which 
the UK might wish to set on its own. Over 
time, it would be astonishing if this mis-match 
did not involve serious costs, though it is just 
conceivable that these might be worth bear- 
ing for the other economic or political ad- 
vantages of the single currency (such as the 
boost it would give to the single market). 

Next, let us look at budgetary policy. The 
key here is to realise that the panoply of bud- 
getary controls which will accompany a sin- 
gle currency will include a so-called “stability 
pact”, the terms of which have still not been 
fully agreed However, die initial German pro- 


posals for this pact have been quite well re- 
ceived, and would involve fining countries if 
they allowed their budget deficits to exceed 
3 per cent of gross domestic product in any 
given year. The fines would be large -025 per 
cent of GDP for every 1 per cent of GDP by 
which the budget deficit exceeded the limit. 
Initially, the money would be parked in Brus- 
sels interest-free, but it would be permanently 
forfeited if the budget deficit remained above 
the limit for more than two years. 

Of course, we do not know whether the 
existence of these fines would have altered 
the course of budgetary policy in the past few 
years. But it would certainly have been dif- 
ficult, in the context of an exchange rate fixed 


some huge fines under the current propos- 
als for the stability pact, and virtually all of 
them would have proved permanent. These 
fines would have cumulated lo 4 per cent of 
GDP since 1992, equivalent to £30bn in to- 
day’s money. Even if all of this had been 
added to the debt burden, ratheT than 
financed by higher taxes at the time. Lhe ex- 
tra cost of the debt service alone would re- 
quire an increase in the basic rate of income 
tax of lp in perpetuity. These extra costs to 
the Exchequer would hardly be welcome un- 
der any circumstances, and certainly not dur- 
ing a prolonged recession. 


at quite a high level, and with interest rates 
falling only slowly from 1992 onwards, to have 


S ome people might regard these figures 
as too baa to be true, and in one respect 
they are. Most discussions of the stability pact 
stop the story when the fines are paid, but 
of course the EU would not simply sit on 
the money. One way or another, they would 
find a way of recycling the funds back to the 
member states, though almost certainly 
not in the sam e year, or to the same states 
that pay the fines. 

What would matter, therefore, is whether 
the UK were inclining the fines alone, or 
whether all countries were in recession to- 
gether. In the latter case, refunds would prob- 
ably cancel out the fines. But if a single country 
were to miss the targets through having a re- 
cession in isolation from the rest of the EU, 
the stability pact would increase the budget 
problem at precisely the moment this could 
be least afforded, and the fines would sub- 
sequently be distributed to other EU mem- 
bers which were not in recession. 

If any of that had happened in the reces- 
sion of 1992, the demands for Britain to with- 
draw not only from the single currency, but 
from the EU itself, might well have become 
unstoppable. 


avoided a run of very high bndget deficits. 
Perhaps they would have been even higher 


Perhaps they would have been even higher 
than they have actually been, since the 
Lamont/Clarke tax increases would have 
been difficult to impose. 

On the pattern of budget deficits which 
we have seen, Britain would have incurred 
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Success - as that ultimate manage- 
ment guru Tom Peters knows only 
too well - can be fleeting. No sooner 
had he and former McKmsey & Co 
colleague Robert Waterman pub- 
lished their best-selling In Search of 
Excellence than the companies 
lauded in it started to drop like flies. 

Indeed, in the decade between 
1980 and 1990 nearly 40 per cent of 
the Fortune 500 ceased to exisL One 
only has to look through the debris 
of recent years to see a similar pic- 


Customers breathe life into big success stories 


ture in Britain. So why do some fail 
and others survive ? 

According to Lhe authors of a just 
published book. The Success Culture 
(Pitman), it largely comes down to 
“a sense of organisational purpose, 
where everyone understands that it 
is their customers who breathe life 
into the business". 


Now, every company these days 
claims to be customer-focused, just 
as they all say that their people are 
their greatest asset. The reason they 
are not all as successful as, say. Mads 
& Spencer or General Electric of the 
US (both are featured in the book) 
is that they have not managed to con- 
vert this rhetoric into reality. Their 


employces do not understand the ob- 
jectives of the business and are not 
committed to achieving (hem. Or 
they do not know the part they can 


play. Or they are not prepared to co- 
operate with others to achieve the 


operate with others to achieve the 
common goal. 

In short, there is not the consis- 
tency of message that convinces the 


outsider that the mission statement 
in the main reception is more than 
a decoration. But how does an or- 
ganisation go about acquiring that 
vision and purpose? 

Authors Malcolm Munro-Faure 
and Lesley Munro-Faure say it de- 
mands “a thorough, professional, 
planned approach to the areas which 


contribute towards success". And, far 
from offering a single quick-fix so- 
lution, they set a whole load of “crit- 
ical attributes", one or more of 
which need to be addressed de- 
pending on the type of industry a 
business is in. 

Certain over-riding principles also 
need to be in place. For instance. 


there has to be a form of leadership 
that knows exactly what it is frying 
to succeed, yet does not hold on to 
all the power. 

Equally, pay needs to be properly 
linke d to performance. Accordingly, 
at Rank Xerox, there are big bonuses 
but they are governed by perfonnana? 
in four areas -customer satisfaction, 
employee satisfaction, market share 
and return on assets. 


ROGER TRAPP 
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Toshiba's Premier European Reseller Gultronics: 
Super New Models & Super Low Prices 
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Now we’ve dropped our prices on the entire Toshiba range, 
compare spec to spec with other manufacturers and check out 
the difference. This powerful Intel 75Mhz processor with 8MB 
Ram. a massive 10.4” TFT display and 520MB hard disk, make 
this an impresive package for anyone on the go. Added to this, 
you’ve got PCMCIA connectivity for limitless expansion, 
connectivity and communication capabilities.What a Package!! 


I Chiczca made "The Best Dam 
Sandwich In the Warier™ 
according to Dig AT ki 1929. So 
papular was Fat Tony's 
sandwiches wSh Big Aft mob 
that Tony named each sandwich 
alter Big Aft gang. 

Dig At h Introducing Ms 
UdcMous 7" sandwiches to 
Britain and ITS very leghfniate- 
Bfg Alts to set his sandwiches 
through Ms patented "Otffled 
Sandwich Vendbig Machines' 
Oft naturafly the only one bi 
the world Bke it, Wg A1 made 
sure or rhatfl JL 

"Why take on |? |fl A 
CKy Hall when Kjft 2 |XjE 
we got the KSAltDl 
ChlUed Vending 
Machine Business all fsM 
tied up* said Big AL kgM 

B ig Ai is now looting 
tor people to Jo to 
his moh. buy and 
service the Oillled^^BSfi 


Sandwich Vending Machines 
that can gross ig> to £144 per 
day. B>| AI supplies all 
sandwiches delivered fresh 
early each morning. New 
licensees stan with 6 sandwich 
machines, an Investment of 
£i£,ooo. A deposit or £5400 
gets you started, 'bank and 
tea Bnandng is awBable to 
those who qualify, 
loin Big Aft mob. and service 
Jthe unique Chilled Sandwich 
Machines in your own business 
with thousands of waiting 
locations scattered Mi over the 
county: Work without 
I c interferenc e from bosses. 

A have fun and 
ffCfl JQCTrJ make plenty of 
hSy 9 money at the 
same time. Explore I 
sW&h Q* ■*** opportunity of 
daily fresh sandwich 
vendbig With Big AI. 
nnmraEy— 

Ml joa lie protected 


is exactly how modi you would have, tax free, if you 
phoned us 52 weeks ago! You need £3995 capital 
and 5 hours per week, 2 hours each Saturday 

’ Limited Licencees available 
* Not Franchise or MLM 

* No setting involved 

* Immediate income 

Tel: 01707 601 307 

7 days, 24 hours 
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TOSHIBA NOTEBOOKS ! 


T2I50CDS USTH COLOUR 

• Intel DX4/75Hhz 
■ 8MB Ram(32HB) 
- 520MB Hard fek 

• 10.4" col display 

• CD-Rom, sound 
card and 
speakers 
•2PQKM 

slots (I x Type III) 
||||||rafe * Weighs 32kg 

• Windows 95/3.1 1 


(SATELLITE I00CS USTN COLOUR! (SATELLITE I IOCS USTN COLOlffi 


Icall Eliior Ness:018TSV5133l 


^"^iTistebuds • 

Freercsfaiaarit Ksting and bookmg service. 


■ Intel Pentium 75Mfn 

• 8MB Ram (40MB) 

- 520 MB Hard disk 

• 10.4" USTN colour 
disphr 

L - 2 PCMCIA don 
^ (I x Type III) 
™ * Weighs 32kg 

• Size 299 x 226x 53 
Window 95/3.11 

I Tear Warranty 



kite! Pentium lOOHftz 
8NB Ram (40HB) 

810 KB Hard disk 
iirUSIN colour 
lay 

•2 PCMCIA slots 
(I x Type IU) 

• Weighs 32kg 
Size 299 x 226x 53 
• Windows 95/3.11 
I Tear Warranty 


[CASH FLOW 
OPPORTUNm 


a Highly Profitable One 
Perron Operation, 

□ No Selling 

a 4-5 hoots Per Wort 
D Foil Figures 
O Full Tmhiing Given 

□ Excdkni After Sales 
Serrice 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 
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SCIENCE 


The chemical mix from which life emerged could well have come from outer space 


. Charles Arthur reports 


'■ V ;/ -d ' >.;-V '• 





A comet full of soup 


s 


^ i 

Budding block of life: Professor Greenberg with his model of a comet Georg Fischer 


pace scientists are now 
ready to abandon the 
long-held theory that 
| life on Earth was gen- 
erated entirely by the 
action of lightning on an 
organic “soup” of chemicals. 
Though this theory has held 
sway for decades, a new group 
is assembling evidence which 
strongly suggests that the cul- 
prits are comets that crashed 
into our planet about four bil- 
lion years ago. 

“We have realised that many 
of the simpler organic mole- 
cules required to lead to life are 
present in abundance in the 
nuclei of comets," according to 
Michael Mumma, chief scien- 
tist in extraterrestrial physics at 
the US space agency, Nasa. He 
is picking his words carefully, 
for while it might seem that this 
theory confirms the ideas pro- 
pounded by the astronomers 
Fred Hoyle and Chandra Wick- 
ramsinge - that the comets 
already contained living mole- 
cules such as bacteria, which 
seeded the waiting “soup” - in 
fact, it stops some way short of 
that. 

Comets don't contain living 
material, says the latest think- 
ing. They contain the essential 
precursors of life, including 
complex organic molecules 
such as amm o acids and pro- 
teins, which are the compo- 


nents of all living things. The 
important step of going from 
"pre-biotic” material - able to 
sustain life, but not indepen- 
dently capable of it - to setf- 
re plica ting molecules such as 
RNA and DNA is firmly Earth- 
based, scientists say. 

J Mayo Greenberg, emeritus 
professor of astrophysics at the 
University of Leiden in Ger- 
many, has been propounding 
this theory, with refinements, 
for roughly 25 years. “It has 
been an uphill battle." he says, 
“■people didn’t believe in the 
photochemistry of interstellar 
dust. Now, everybody does. 
Well, almost,” he adds. 

His theory contains a num- 
ber of stages. First, he says, the 
conditions in interstellar space 
- with microscopic grains of 
dust exposed to energetic ultra- 
violet light from the stars - are 
the right conditions to form 
larger, more complex mole- 
cules. “We've done simulations 
in the laboratory and produced 
glycine, alanin e, glycerol - sev- 
eral amin o acids in the mix- 
ture," he says. “And when we 
compare the absorption spec- 
trum of interstellar dust we 
find evidence that molecules 
similar to that are out there." 

Of course, laboratory tests 
also simulated the creation of 
amino adds by lightning, like 
the organic “soup” theory. But 


Professor Greenberg has gone 
further an experiment on the 
Eureka space mission produced 
complex hydrocarbons from 
simple molecules when exposed 
to solar radiation. 

That completes the first 
stage of the process: forming 
the molecules. Then, they 
would have to coalesce into the 
nuclei of comets, and then 
crash into planets - which, u 
they were young enough, might 


The nuclei of 
comets contain 
the essential 
precursors of life 

be just the place for the mole- 
cules to lead to better things. 
The nucleus of a comet would 
typically be about a kilometre 
wide and be a “fluffy" mixture 
of ice coating a combination of 
microscopic silicate particles 
and carbon. As it turns out. 
being “fluffy” (haying many 
particles suspended in the mix- 
ture, rather than compressed 
into a hard solid) improves the 
chances of creating life. 

“If a comet hit the Earth 
about four billion years ago. the 
atmosphere would have been 


fflUC h denser," 

sssas-r 

SiitMSsr 

posed of water from co ^ eL ‘ 
“The new area of our 
research is that we’ve shown 
thai these particles would be 

about three microns i^ on! ^ 
of a metre) across, and each 

contain about 100 

Now, when they fell mio the 

sea- our research suggests that 
they would be held together, 
and could let small moleudes 
such as oxygen or whatever in 
-but the large mol«rcul«. such 
as the amino acids, couldn t get 
out,” This key step, reducing 
the entropy (or disorder) oj 
that svstem. is essential: 1 tut 
means it’s going to get more 
complex - which is the first step 
towards life.” 

Isn’t that the same as the tht- 
orv of Hovle and Wickram- 
siDge? “No. I think they’re mis- 
taken. Bacteria couldn’t survive 
in the conditions of space. 
Ultraviolet would destroy them. 
I think the idea of interstellar 
‘spores’ is, well nonsensical. 

But simpler organic mole- 
cules can, and could survive 
striking the Earth. Each strike 
would produce many “seed 
particles, says Professor Green- 



her n : a comet is ijpically about 
a kilometre in diameter, and 
would contain 10 million mil- 
lion million million groups of 
such panicles. "The chances ut 
things going right are pretty 

high." he says. , 

His theories arc backed by 
observations, including recent 
ones of Comet Hyrtatafe 
which passed close to the Earth 
earlier this year. Dr Mumma 
savs- “There is ethane and 
methane in HyukaUke and 

what is significant is that their 
relative abundance means that 
thev didn’t come from the solar 
nebula.” In other words, fc 

came from outer space. 

What scientists like about the 
“cometarv seed idea is that it 
offers a simpler explanation of 
life's origins than the “lightning 
and soup" version. “It s simpler, 
and it would del her this mate- 
rial to anv planet." says Dr 
Mumma. His opinions of Pfc- 
fessor Greenberg’s work?*! 

would say that many of his 
ideas have been confirmed. But 
that’s how it should work: we 
move forward by testing theo- 
ries with models and 

observation." 

Scientists are still stumped, 
however, on exactly how those 
“pre-biotic" particles could 
make the vital step from com- 
plexity to self-replication - the 
essential element of life. 


Brown dwarfs, hot Jupiters or 
something completely different? 


The sky as it will appear at 1 0pm in mid-August 


OVERHEAD 


A lthough Lhe Trekkies 
who follow the voyages 
of the USS Enterprise 
have known for years that there 
are planets of all kinds orbiting 
practically every star in the 
galaxy, astronomers haven't 
been so sure. Until a year ago, 
every “detection” of a planet 
orbiting another star turned out 
to be a false alarm. 

Now the situation is reversed. 
Scarcely a month seems to pass 
without a new discovery being 
reported - and confirmed by 
other astronomers. At a recent 
international conference in 
Capri, Paul Butler from the 
Lick Observatory in California 
showed details of yet another 
planet, which showed up on his 
computer analysis only four 
hours before he flew from the 
US to Italy. 

This new discovery, circling 
the star Upsilon Andromedae. 
is the fifth planet found by But- 
ler and his colleague Geoff 
Marcy. To this total we can add 
a planetary system announced in 
June by George Gatewood, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, 
and half a dozen new results 
from the Swiss astronomer 
Michel Mayor, who last year 
found the first planet beyond the 
Solar System. 

None of these researchers 
has actually seen a new planet. 
They measure how the star wob- 
bles as an orbiting planet pulls 
on it But this technique only 
finds the heaviest of planets. 
Astronomers investigating our 
Solar System from afar would 
detect how giant Jupiter is mak- 
ing the Sun wobble, but not dis- 
cern the puny effect of the Earth. 


They can’t be seen, yet bodies 
orbiting other stars have finally been 
found. But what are they? By 

Nigel Henbest and Heather Couper 


The assumption is that where we 
find massive planets smaller 
worlds are likely too. 

The first “new planet” was 
like Jupiter, but rircliog its star 
- 51 Pegasi - much closer in 
than Mercury is to the Sun. 
Next was 70 Virgjnis, which 
seems to have a planet much 
heavier than Jupiter in a dis- 
tinctly oval orbit. 

But are these all really plan- 
ets? In Capri Michel Mayor sug- 
gested - drawing on evidence of 
more than a dozen systems -that 
where the smaller companion to 
a star is very massive and follows 
an oval orbit, it is not. Instead, 
it is a “brown dwarf". Such a 
body is born like a star, out of a 
lump of gas that collapses under 
its own gravity. But it is not mas- 
sive enough to begin to shine. AD 
it can emit is invisible infra-red 
radiation: hence the rather 
tongue-in-cheek adjective 
“brown" for this type of dwarf 
star. 

Until now, astronomers have 
found very few brown dwarfs. 
The best-studied, orbiting a star 
called Gliese 229. has 40 times 
Jupiter's mass. Mayor adds five 
brown dwarfs from his collection 
of suspected planets, ranging in 
mass from 10 to 55 Jupiters. He 
also reclassifies one of the first 
“new planets" from the Lick 
Observatory, the companion to 


70 Virginis, as the smallest of the 
brown dwarfs. 

The other newly found com- 
panions are all less massive 
than five Jupiters, and follow 
circular orbits. These are almost 
certainly true planets, con- 
densed from the remnants of 
the matter that made up their 
stars. Two of these planetary sys- 
tems are reminiscent of our 
Solar System. The star 47 Ursae 
Majoris has a planet twice as 
massive as Jupiter, in an orbit 
that would, in the Solar System, 
place it between Mars and 
Jupiter. Lalande 21185 bas a 
Jupiter-like planet at about the 
same distance, and a similar 
planet at Saturn's distance from 
the Sun. 

Bui, to astronomers’ surprise, 
they are outnumbered by an 
entirely unexpected kind of 
planet: the “hot Jupiter”. The 
first discovery, 51 Pegasi, 
seemed to be a planet like 
Jupiter, but so dose to its par- 
ent star that it would be literally 
red-hoL Originally, many as- 
tronomers thought there might 
be some other way to explain the 
observations, or at least that this 
was a one-off mutant of a plan- 
etary system. 

But Swiss and American 
teams have now turned up 
three more “hoi Jupiters". 
Although evidently common. 


their origin is a complete puz- 
zle. Theory suggests that only 
small planets should condense 
from the original dusty disc 
this close to the parent star - 
just as we find the small plan- 
ets Mercury, Venus and Earth 
closest to the Sun. 

The hot Jupiters were prob- 
ably born much further out, but 
spiralled inwards as they 
ploughed their way through the 
remaining dust and gas in the 
original disc. But, in that case, 
they must have moved 99 per 
cent of the way from the origi- 
nal orbit to the central star, and 
then - inexplicably - stopped 
with just 1 per cent of the jour- 



region of dim stars. Venus, the 
brightest of all planets, is rising 
abo ut 2nm, as the Morning Star. 
It reaches its greatest brilliance 
on 17 August. If you watch care- 
fully you may see it right through 
sunrise, and get the rare oppor- 
tunity of seeing a planet in the 
bright blue daytime sky. 

Around the middle of August, 


look out for the annual shower 
of shooting stars that seems to 
rain down from the direction of 
the constellation Perseus. These 
Ferseid meteors are debris from 
a comet, burning up. This is a 
particularly good year for 
observing the Perseids. because 
around the time of maximum the 
moon will not be around to 


drown out the fainter meteors. 

You'll see most meteors after 
midnight on 11 August, but 
there'll be plenty of Perseids for 
a few days either side 

Diary (all times BST) 

August 6626am moon at last 
quarter. 

11-12 Maximum level of 


the shower of Perseid 
meteors . 

14 8.34am new moon. 

20 Venus at greatest west- 
ern elongation. 

21 Mercury at greatest 
eastern elongation. 

22 4.37am moon at first 
quarter. 

28 6.53pm full moon. ^ 


ney to complete. 


' so, that bodes iQ for find- 
ing planets similar to the Earth: 
the massive planets would have 
driven any smaller worids ahead 
of them into the central star. 
Perhaps we should look else- 
where for little green men - not 
on a planet at afi. but on the sur- 
face of a rocky moon orbiting a 
hot Jupiter. The images of 
Jupiter’s moons now coming 
bade from the Galileo spacecraft 
might be our nearest glimpses of 
the landscapes that other species 
in the Universe call home. 

The night sky In August 

Brilliant Jupiter dominates the 
evening sky, low down in the 
constellation Sagittarius, which 
rather resembles a teapot in 
shape. To the right lies Antares, 
a red giant star marking the 
heart of Scorphis ( the scorpion ). 

Saturn rises in the east 
around 10pm. Although fainter 
than Jupiter, Saturn is unmis- 
takable as it currently lies in a 
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ACROSS 

Points out need for cloth- 
ing (6) 

Cutting hard into turf any 
old how (8) 

Good reason to establish 
entertainments complex 


10 Drain s a non-starter - it 
holds water (4) 

11 Strangely silent about re- 
turning to Irish province 
( 8 ) 


12 Barely manage to get right 
into view (6) 

13 Film part of the picture 
here (4) 

15 Refuse to accept economic 

decline (4,4) . 

18 Witch it capture attention 

(4,4) J f 

19 Tender cuL by the sound of 

It (4) -U |.i , 

21 Relish being without liberal 
support (6) 

23 Strict control over press 
cards (4,4) 


25 We’re told French wines 
the hard stuff (4) 

26 Cane's a rich source of 

sweetness (10) 

27 Ready with example or a 
formal arrangement (3,5) 

28 Make a fuss of American 
confined in holiday island 
( 6 ) 

DOWN 

Will produce licence (5) 
The French end long- 
standing record (9) 

No doubt time for youth 
leader to give guarantee (6) 
Do the impossible geomet- 
rically speaking ? (6.3,6) 
Business application (8) 
Insist pole is attached to 
sport (5) 

.. Subdue remaining force (9) 
14 Bird in a poplar he dis- 
turbed (9) 

16 Unload sack (9) 

17 Many heading over before 
European game (8) 

20 Novel architectural style ? 
(6) 

22 Person finished by having 
an advantage (3-2) 

24 Number score for music 
group (5) 
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“You’re not sure your 
health insurance will pay 
my bill, are you?” 








tints now, buying a cheaper private 
bealthptan has meant compromising 
on the amount of cover you get But 
PrimBcare, a new policy from Prime 
Health, actually gives you comprehen- 
sive cover - at a budget price. 

So, if you're buying a policy, ask 
yourself: does it cover oat-patient 
treatment like specialist consulta- 
tions? Does it give yon immediate 
access to private treatment? Does it 
guarantee full payment of surgeons' 
and anaesthetists' fees? Win it pay for 
alternative medicine? 

Primecare gives you all this. In 
fact, we bed eve it to be the best deal 
currently on the market Why not 
switch immediately? Yon can be 
covered the moment yon contact oar 
Customer Advisers on 0800 77 99 55. 

Prime Health 
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